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with all-purpose 
book-guard... 


New all-purpose book- 
guard on occupant’s right 
assures easy access to the 
roomy, sanitary visible 
storage compartment. 













Desi 


Best Chair-Desk Buy for Economy, Student Performance 


Built to withstand years of severe 
classroom use, this sturdy, light- 
weight unit provides comfortable, 
relaxed sitting. The formed plywood 
seat with short-roll front edge, and 
deep-curved back with self-adjusting 
lower rail provide proper posture 
support for a wide range of 

student sizes. 

Die-formed construction, with 
one-piece side frame, eliminates 
rivets and squeaks. Hardened-metal, 
rubber-cushioned glides protect 
floors, help maintain classroom 
quietness. Clothes-catching hazard 
banished by adjustable support 
clamps underneath rear edge of 
seat. Top slopes 10° for writing 
comfort, is adjustable for height by 
never-fail, wrap-around clamp. 











AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 
comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. 
With or without folding tablet-arm. 








Experience makes our service convenient, time-saving, for all your 
school needs. Prompt deliveries from large warehouse stocks. i 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 







i : School Desks and Chairs Laboratory Equipment 
i i School Tables Chalkboards and Supplies 
\ Stadium Chairs Bulletin Boards 
i Auditorium Seating Flags 
i Folding Chairs Athletic Goods 
: Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Maps and Globes 
: Church Furniture Pastes and Inks : ee 
Bleachers Office and Library Supplies Cor Exclusive Distributor 
Office, Library and Home School Papers ' : 
Economics Equipment Duplicating Equipment t 
Filing and Storage Cabinets Art Materials : J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
Window Shades Primary Materials i eae 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
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LIGHT CONTROL DRAPERIES 


... are a must for modern education 


National surveys have proven the value of light control in every classroom. According- 
ly, LuXout draperies were developed to provide ideal light control and permit audio- 
visual projection in every classroom. 


LuXout, the pioneer in light control draperies, now has nation-wide acceptance and is 
the leader in its field. 


LUXOUT DRAPERIES EXCEL IN THE LIGHT CONTROL FIELD BECAUSE: 


|. Only LuXout offers the famous DUR-O-LITE plastic 5. Each installation is custom styled. 


material. 6. LuXout draperies are more economical than most 
2. Each drapery is fabricated by the THERMOSEAL other forms of light control. 


process, exclusively developed by Plastic Products, 7. The famous DUR-O-LITE embossed surface assures a 


Inc. after years of experimentation. rich, luxurious drapery. 
x H Seams fabricated by this process are strong and will 9g This type of drapery is officially approved by the 
withstand hard usage. National Education Association. 


4. LuXout draperies are flameproof. 


Write for free brochure and samples. 


Manufactured by PLASTIC PRODUCTS, INC., Richmond, Virginia 
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Manufacturers &, Distributors of 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE 


327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 
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at home, 








at work or 
on the way 


There’s 
nothing 
like a 





DRINK 


CLO, 


1. FOR TASTE ... bright, bracing, 
ever-fresh sparkle. 


2. FOR REFRESHMENT ... quick energy, 
with as few calories as half an 


average, juicy grapefruit. 
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18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Bottled Under Authority of The Coca-Cola Company By The Coca-Cola Bottlers of Virginia 
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VOLUME XLIX 


NUMBER 3 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
INc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 


membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Our Cover—The University of Virginia, founded by Thomas Jefferson, is the 
first in a series of cover pictures of State institutions of higher learning supported 
by public funds. Here we see the famous Rotunda, which Thomas Jefferson 
adapted from the Pantheon of ancient Rome to be the central building of the 
University of Virginia. The Rotunda was used as the central library for more than 
100 years and now houses many administrative offices and a reception center for 
visitors. 


In the University’s first session 130 years ago, 123 students were enrolled. Its 
resident registration for the session of 1955-56 has passed the 4,000 mark and 
more than 9,500 others are enrolled in extension classes in every section of the 
State. 
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In reply to your letter of October 
20, I am pleased to furnish informa- 
tion concerning teacher vacancies of 
the Princess Anne County-Virginia 
Beach City School Division at the 
opening of schools and at the present 
time. 

At the opening of schools on Sep- 
tember 9, we had ten teacher vacancies 
consisting of four elementary and six 
high school positions. 


As soon as we opened schools, it was 
determined that there was an immedi- 
ate need for at least six additional 
teachers, two elementary and four high 
school. Because of our continuing un- 
usual growth and the employment of a 
large number of teachers who are 
service connected, the need for addi- 
tional replacements is on a continuing 
basis throughout the school term. 


As of the present date, October 21, 
we have a total of nine teaching posi- 
tions which we have been unable to 
fill and are currently using substitutes 
in those positions. There are two ele- 
mentary vacancies and seven secon- 
dary school vacancies. 


I might add that it was necessary 
for this school division to secure a total 
of 98 replacements for the school year 
1955-1956 and additional personnel for 
new positions numbering fifty-three. 
Needless to say, the recruitment of 
151 teachers is a problem of major pro- 
portions with the current teacher 
shortage. 


In an effort to make replacements 
and provide additional personnel for 
the current school year, the Superin- 
tendent and his staff spent many days 
in visiting teacher-training institutions 
of this State and also the State of 
North Carolina. A total of thirteen 
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colleges were visited. In addition to 
the colleges visited, hundreds of inter- 
views were held, necessitating an in- 
determinate number of hours given to 
correspondence. The record indicates 
that our staff was secured from forty- 
one states. 


The areas of greatest shortage as 
determined by this office are currently: 
first grade teachers in the elementary 
school, and mathematics, science, and 
industrial arts teachers in the secon- 
dary schools. 


Frank W. Cox 
Division Superintendent 


We want to express our appreciation 
to you for the study on the age of 
teacher retirement in the various divi- 
sions of Virginia. This has proven of 
great help to the School Board in 
formulating policies regarding the re- 
tirement age of Roanoke County 
teachers. 

DeWitt T. Miller 
Director of Instruction and 
Administrative Assistant 
Roanoke County, Salem 


From experience I can say that the 
Preventorium is one of the finest serv- 
ices offered to Virginia teachers. 

Frances Johnson Hubbard 
(Mrs. R. M.) 
Charlottesville 


I had the pleasure and privilege of 
attending the Leadership Conference 
in Richmond and wish to express my 
sincere appreciation for such an in- 
structive and splendid meeting. I feel 
that all of us left with a warm glow 
in our hearts for our most capable and 
gracious VEA staff members. 


Elizabeth H. Henderson, Principal 
Gari Melchers School 
Falmouth 


Enclosed find $1.00 to pay for my 
subscription to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. I enjoy it as I feel I do 
have a slight contact with the active 
profession in this way now that I am 
retired. Again I went to the Preven- 
torium for a physical check-up and 
again I found each person there tho- 
rough, courteous and frindly. 

Margaret M. Herd 
Richmond 
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“Confidence 


eeee 


You Understand Menstruation” 


New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
ducers of prize-winning movie, “Molly Grows Up.” 


. . . Because” is the first film strip 
ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 


““Confidence 


An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
run it with sound recording .. . or use it without 
sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
film strip.) 

35 mm., full color. Available with or without 
sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” rec- 
ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 


COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM 


‘Molly Grows Up’’... first film on menstruation done with 
live actors. 16 mm., black and white, sound, 15 minutes. 


“Growing Up and Liking It’. . . a booklet for girls 12 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for 
girls 9 to 12. Simple introduction to menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier When You Know”. . . booklet on 
menstrual physiology and tampon usage. 


‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” . . . booklet for mothers, 
suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls. 


‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”. . . Com- 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. 


Mail coupon for your copies . . . free from the makers 
of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Personal Products Corp., Box 5566-11, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

___New 35 mm. film strip, “CONFIDENCE...BECAUSE You Under- 
stand Menstruation’”’”___with sound 
Record: 0's ee __Univ. 12” 


Record Speed desired: Date wanted 


without sound 





—_New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 

Date wanted 

The following booklets: 

—_‘‘Growing Up and Liking It!”___*Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered’’___“‘It’s So Much Easier When You Know” **How Shall I Tell 
My Daughter?’’OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 














PLEASE PRINT 


School 





Street 





City State 





(OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U. Ss. A. 
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PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100°°,.7600™ 


By Mail-in complete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








=-""== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"----"=""~ 


To State Finance Company, Dept. M-! 6) 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your 











(include present balance, if any) $.__. payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Amount earned Number of months 
Age per month._...__ __ you receive salary 
Name and address 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous 


present employer. employment......_. wissen iannisnehiceaitiaiianenantpaaiinn 











Husband or wife's Salary 
employment... Siar Cee GQiniteniteeincmens 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)...... i cniniticcticiliinasiemapiadipaininmii 
Bank you deal with (l.ame)........__ SS Oe - Sa 


Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $..........__ 


Co eee ‘ = 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


—————- 7) 














. @ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 














Monthly payments include both 
cash interest and principal: 











10S 20 















MONTHS 








$ 10000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


. 675 





School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 


1 gs 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. Alli mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


transaction is completely 
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confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


TATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. M-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


= S 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


Full Amount Paying | 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing 








ee ls — aaa 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


EE ee ee (Relationship) ......cccs<ns0—= 





TE a a = 
daiceebeaciieeceee: EE ccinccnieicitiaieiinaniainind 
iiskcestcn, WT idaailimnsindihetiiialaes 


aioe IIIT ccicinacscuinaalambaitede 


a 
dl a ll 


Cg an 


Ee: ee OS ee 
EAS RS ae hy 
Street__. aS eS EE Ul 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 















Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate i 
yp Ad to? (Name) en Name Here__._>__ Ad 
Purpose of loan enoreasieemtspuangusuenestonainarsssinmnenaiemapatagl Town ee 
NOTE Amt. | Ise pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska 
of loan............ | A a castend OE Gy SRY aS, SA the unpaid principal and int. | Date.......... Sesion 











QO —geseeeeeeeus cuceaceaasa 


Agreed rate \ceea ng $150 and 24% per month on that part over $150 and not 
of interest. )!0 excess of $300 % of 1% per month on any remainder of such 

* {unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 


In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal 
amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal 
amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments 
as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
tinuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due 


= oe month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- 





date for the final payment. 





NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED PERSONAL 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- SREQUIRED> 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 








Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 
at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security aye soy 5 &- are subject to acceptance 
by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan 
is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 
promptly returned to the undersigned. 





> 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
































Jips For Joachors ... 





Science Achievement Awards 
totalling $10,000 are available to all 
science students in grades 7 through 
12 for projects in any field of science 
or mathematics. This program is de- 
signed to encourage students to plan, 
develop, complete, and report projects 
in science and mathematics. Entries 
are to be submitted by March 15, 1956. 
Teachers may secure complete informa- 
tion and entry materials from the 
Future Scientists of America Founda- 
tion, The National Science Teachers 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Science Talent Search, in its 
fifteenth year, offers high school sen- 
iors a chance to share in eleven thou- 
sand dollars in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships and trips to 
Washington. Science teachers may get 
full information for their students 
from Science Clubs of America, 
1719 N Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Take 100,000 Volts tells how to 
build small inexpensive Tesla equip- 
ment of the spark oscillator type. The 
second section of the booklet on How 
to Live with Electricity deals with the 
dangers of electricity in the home and 
in the school, and was written as a 
guide for the safe handling of house 
current, especially for pupils who con- 
struct gadgets and displays in their 
homes and schools which use clectrici- 
ty. Written by Bob Brown and Betty 
McCall, the booklet is available from 
Vow Laboratories, 20 Vandalia Street, 
Asheville, N. C. Price $1.00. 


to win 


Written Policies for School 
Boards tells what written policy is 
and what it does, how policy state- 
ments are developed and what makes 
them good statements, who can help 
develop policy, how much time is 
needed to do the job, who should know 
about policy, and how to keep policy 
up to date. Copies of the booklet are 
available at 50 cents each from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Educational Supervision — A 


Leadership Service is an outgrowth 
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of a study in instructional supervision 
which was sponsored by the Southern 
States Work Conference during a 
three-year period ending in 1954. 
Classroom teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, board members, parents 
and lay groups will find the publica- 
tion helpful in developing an under- 
standing of the role of the supervisor 
in the improvement of the total learn- 
ing situation for children, youth, and 
adults. This attractive publication may 
be ordered from George T. Walker, 
Distributor of Publications for the 
Southern States Work Conference, 
State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Price $1.25 per copy. 


Controlling Government Cor- 
porations deals with the problem, 


‘control, development, and considera- 


tions for the future of government 
corporations. Copies may be obtained 
from The Tax Foundation, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


You and Your Money, a new 
16 mm educational motion picture 
explaining some of the economic facts 
of life, has been released by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 
This 12'% minute color cartcon film 
outlines in story form what makes the 
wheels go around in the nation’s busi- 
ness structure, tracing the travels of 
a “greenback” from consumer to re- 
tailer to wholesaler to manufacturer 
and back to consumer, and explains 
how these flows affect the value of the 
dollar. Prints of “You and Your 
Money” may be borrowed from any 
Federal Reserve Bank at no cost fer 
showing to schools, civic clubs, bank 
and business office staffs, and other 
interested groups. 


Around the Clock. This picture 





Traffic Safety Poster Contest. 
For the twelfth consecutive year, the 
American Automobile Association is 
searching for effective designs for 
trafic safety posters which will be 
used as central themes for elementary 
safety educational materials to be dis- 
tributed without cost by AAA affii- 
ated clubs to elementary and junior 
high schools throughout the country. 
Prizes totaling $3,625 will be awarded 
to school children whose poster de- 
signs are judged as winners. Deadline 
date for entries in the contest is March 
3, 1956. Contest rules may be secured 
from the national poster contest head- 
quarters, Traffic Engineering and Safe- 
ty Department, American Automobile 
Association, 1712 G Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The State and Education covers 


‘the structure and control of public 


education at the State level. Prepared 
by the U. S. Office of Education, this 
is bulletin Misc. No. 23, available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price $1.00. 








clock is a new visual learning tool to 
encourage unity between home and | 
school. It pictures family living in| 
terms of time, colorfully illustrating | 
the almost universal activities of chil- 
dren as they begin to grow up and take 
part, first, in the established pattern 
of the family, then in school and with 
their playmates. “Around the Clock” 
is available at $22.50 from Learning 
Methods Council, 720 Elm St., Win- 
netka, III. 





“TRAFFIC PANEL” TEST PROVES 


DOLCOWAX 


BEST FOR 
LONG-LASTING FLOOR (QEAUTY! 





THE TEST—four sections of flooring 
each panel prepared with a different 
floor wax. All panels subjected to 
heavy traffic .. . 


THE RESULTS—The DOLCOWAX 
panel retained markedly finer lustre— 
its beauty actually increased with wear 
—and it retained scuff and scratch 
resistance to a greater degree. 


DOLCOWAX premium quality floor 
wax is most economical in the long 
run. Ideal for ‘’second coating’’—the 
second coat integrates with the first 
... no “crawling” or “‘puddling’’ to 
prevent an even, uniform film. 


IMPORTANT: The slip-resistance 
feature built into DOLCOWAX per- 
mits a soft, lovely finish with safety 
protection! Has Underwriters Labora- 
tories approval, of course. 


When preparing floors for waxing, use 
CINDET, the Dolge all-purpose clean- 
er, for more complete stripping of old 
wax firm. 


Write for literature; consult 
your DOLGE Service Man on 
your floor finishing problems. 








WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














From CHEMICALS to BUMPER CROPS 





AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Every year, 2,464,000 new people are added to the population of the 
United States — yet the total acreage planted remains virtually the 
same. Today, farmers are producing more food and fibre than ever 
before. They are doing this with the help of chemicals which greatly 
increase the yield per acre... with chemical producers and farmers 
linked by dependable railroad transportation. 






$ See Sg RN 


Fertilizers are plant foods. Here nitrogen, 
one of the three major elements vital to 
crops, is captured from the air and con- 
verted to fertilizer. American farmers use 
more than 23 million tons of fertilizer a 
year, much of it moved by rail. 


Insects in one year alone have destroyed 
more than $4 billion worth of crops. By 
spraying and dusting with chemical 
preparations, production of some crops 
has been doubled. Railroads bring these 
insecticides to farm areas. 











Weeds rob crops of moisture and nour- 
ishment, causing losses as high as $5 bil- 
lion annually. Now fields are sprayed 
with chemicals that destroy weeds but 
leave food crops unharmed. Weed killers 
are carried in bulk in railroad tank cars. 





Fruits and vegetables stay crisp and 
fresh while moving long distances in rail- 
road refrigerator cars packed with chemi- 
cally produced ice. Frozen foods go to 
market in cars cooled by artificial refrig- 
erants which also are chemical products. 


Connecting the nation’s farms with industry and market is our great 
mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, 
serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 21. 
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A Music Tour of Europe will be 
offered by Montclair (N.J.) State 
Teachers College during the summer 
of 1956. Open to both graduate and 
undergraduate students, the tour will 
cover major European music festivals, 
concerts and operas. In addition, out- 
standing centers of art and architec- 
ture and important scenic areas will be 
included. 

Emil Kahn, a member of the MSTC 
music faculty, will be the director. 
Born and educated in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, Mr. Kahn was formerly con- 
ductor of the Stuttgart Philharmonic 
Orchestra and musical director of the 
South German Radio Network. He has 
also served as guest conductor of major 
orchestras in many European music 
centers, as well as in the United States. 

While in Europe this past summer, 
Mr. Kahn made arrangements for tour 
members to attend the opening-night 
performance of the Bayreuth Festival. 
Wieland Wagner, grandson of Richard 
Wagner and director of the Festival, 
has also arranged for tour participants 
to attend a number of rehearsals. 

Among the musical events in the 
itinerary will be the Salzburg Festival, 
Verona Opera Festival, Lucerne Music 
Festival and the open-air opera per- 
formance at the Baths of Caracalla in 
Rome. Cities to be visited include 
Paris, Vienna, Venice and Florence. 

Cost of the 60-day tour, including 
transportation, hotel accommodations, 
meals and admission tickets, will be 
$930, plus $66 tuition for six points 
of academic credit. Persons not in- 
terested in credit may enroll as audi- 
tors, but will be required to pay the 
tuition fee. 

Applications and requests for addi- 
tional information should be addressed 
to Emil Kahn, Bureau of Field Studies, 
State Teachers College, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


Toothbrush Kits—a special school 
offer. The Junior Kits are for children 
up to 10 years. Available only in lots 
of 20. 20 child-size brushes with 20 
tubes of guest-size Ipana, $2.00 per lot. 
Double Duty Kits for children over 10 
have unique, twist-handle Double Duty 
brush and guest-size Ipana. These also 
are available only in lots of 20. 20 
brushes with 20 tubes of guest-size 
Ipana, $3.00. (Educational Service 
Dept. Bristol-Myers Products Division, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York) 
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Crystal Exhibit. Of interest to 
science departments throughout the 
State, to teachers and pupils at secon- 
dary and college levels is an exhibition, 
THE CRYSTAL: THING OF BEAU- 
TY; TOOL OF SCIENCE, opening at 
Richmond’s Valentine Museum, 1015 
East Clay Street, November 16. 

Planned and staged in cooperation 
with the Virginia Institute for Scien- 
tific Research, Richmond, and the De- 
partment of Chemistry of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, it has been sched- 
uled through January 15 for student 
visits during the Christmas vacation. 

Work on crystals has been a major 
project of Dr. Allan Gwathmey of the 
University’s Chemistry Department 
and his collection of beautiful labora- 
tory-made crystals will be shown. 

The exhibition is not a cataloguing 
of scientific and technological accom- 
plishment, but rather an offering of the 
exciting qualities of science and the 
arts of science as found in the work of 
Dr. Gwathmey and the Virginia In- 
stitute for Scientific Research. Large 
metal crystals grown and studied at 
the Institute will be shown as they are 
employed in the laboratory to obtain 
fundamental information on the prop- 
erties of crystals used in industry to- 
day. 

Models showing the external ap- 
pearance of crystals and the manner in 
which external faces can be explained 
in terms of the internal patterns of 
atom arrangement can be seen. 

The general purpose of the exhibit 
is to illustrate the beauty, order and 
use of crystals. One whole section will 
be devoted to Indutsry’s use of the 
crystal, and is called Crystals of In- 
dustry. Laboratory equipment employ- 
ed in studying crystals will be seen at 
work. 

Dr. Gwathmey is scheduled for a 
lecture on the evening of November 
16. Dr. Henry Leidheiser of the Insti- 
tute staff will lecture at a later date 
to be announced, on the application of 
the crystal project to Industry. 





Records for Dances and Rhythms 
by Jean Barnett, author of the famous 
book ‘Games, Rhythms, Dances”. The 
records are excellent for kindergarten, 
primary and all elementary grades, 
also for Physical Education teachers 
and recreational leaders (George Stan- 
ley Co., 1225 S. Biscayne Pt. Rd., 
Miami Beach 41, Florida) 
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Mail Your Order Now for the 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


A Word and Picture Story of Virginia 


Ideal for General 
History Study or 
as a Source from 
W hich to Obtain 
Material W hen the 
Pupil Is Making a 
Scrapbook 


ENDORSED BY LEADING 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


The Study Scrapbook of the Old 
Dominion is a pictorial presen- 
tation covering almost every 
phase of Virginia history . . 





. beginning with the first English settle- 


ment at Jamestown. There are 125 illustrations, including the state flag 
and seal, and the state bird and flower. The book comes folded in page 


size 1114” x 834”. When open for use the page 
size is 1714” x 2214”. It is printed on fine enamel 
paper on one side of the page only. Every child 
will delight in using this beautiful book. 


A LEADING EDUCATOR SAID: 


“The wealth of illustrations makes Virginia’s rich 
historical and cultural heritage come alive for 
children to an extent that cannot be accomplished 
through ordinary textbook material. It is a fine 
and much needed production.” 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 North 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


You may send me, postpaid, ______--__ copies of the 


Study Scrapbook of the Old Dominion. Enclosed is $ 
(Check or money order) 


OR a at FEN LR EI cA SNE AE, oO 


Address 
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SINGLE COPY 


When ordered in 
quantities of 10 or 
more 


Sor 


THE COPY 











Single Copies 50c 
When ordered in 
quantities of 10 or 
more 35e The Copy 





to cover. 
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She knows her alphabet 
from Arithmetic to Zippers 


She has to zip up some youngster’s jacket one 
minute and explain why the sun goes down the 
next. She’s a Solomon, a nurse, a walking ency- 
clopedia, all in one. 


You know her, of course. She’s a school teacher, 
and she deserves our deepest thanks. 


With a great store of skill, patience, and under- 
standing, she dedicates herself to shaping the 
minds and talents of our children—thus molding 
our country’s future. 


It’s hard to think of anyone who has a more 
important job than a school teacher. Supporting 
our PTA is just one way in which we can better 
understand her problems and help her. 


But as public attention once again is focused on 
our school system by American Education Week, 
we of Esso Standard want to take this opportu- 
nity to extend to all the men and women who teach 
in our schools our wholehearted gratitude and 
very best wishes for a job so remarkably well done. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


This advertisement is appearing in newspapers of our five refinery 
communities in New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Louisiana 
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Kditorials 


No Danger of Bankruptcy 


— answer to the question raised in the lead 
article in this issue of the Journal, ‘““Will Our 
Children Bankrupt Us’’, is, of course, that money 
spent for education is money invested in “‘blue chip” 
securities, which have never failed to yield high divi- 
dends. The recent penetrating study made by the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education, which will be 
completely reported in a later issue of this publica- 
tion, shows that among our counties and cities where 
the level of education is high there also is the level of 
income high and contrawise. 

This all important consideration aside, there is no 
indication, as far as our Virginia level of educational 
expenditure is concerned, that ‘‘Our Children Will 
Bankrupt Us’. The evidence is that we could make 
vast increases and yet be under the effort being ex- 
erted, not only in the nation as a whole, but also in 
comparison with what our sister Southeastern states 
are doing. 

The Director of the White House Conference on 
Education has sent participants a publication entitled 
“Home Work’’, which abounds in comparative state 
educational statistics. They show: 

1. That for 1953-54, in its average income per 
child Virginia ranked thirty-second, among the states, 
but in its expenditure per classroom unit it ranked 
forty-third. 

2. That in 1953-54, in terms of the percent of 
income payments to individuals used for public 
schools, it ranked at the bottom of all the Southeast- 
ern states, 

3. From the statistics provided in ““Homework’’, 
in the following table we have calculated how much 
more money Virginia would have been spending for 
public education in 1953-54, if we had been exerting 
as much effort as each of our sister Southeastern 
states. 

During 1954, the personal income of Virginians 
was $5,269,000,000. 








% Income Spent Increase in 

for Education % of Effort Funds available 
1953-54 In Excess of for Public 
(Effort) Virginia's Education 

U. S. Average ye pe (In Virginia) 
South Carolina 3.83 Reg | $90,099,900 
North Carolina pe 1.65 86,938,500 
Louisiana 3.60 1.48 77,981,200 
West Virginia 3.47 1.35 71,131,500 
Florida 3.36 1.24 65,335,600 
Georgia 3.16 1.04 54,797,600 
Arkansas 3.02 .90 47,421,000 
Alabama 2.85 aa 38,463,600 
Mississippi yy iF .65 34,248,500 
Tennessee 2.61 49 25,818,100 
Kentucky 2.33 21 11,064,900 

Virginia 2.02 
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Incredible, but true, if Virginia, during the school 
session 1953-54, had been exerting as much effort as 
Kentucky, we would have had $11,064,900 more to 
invest in our children. More incredible, but still true, 
if during 1953-54, we had exerted as much effort as 
South Carolina we would have invested $90,099,900 
more in our boys and girls. 


These figures make the average $15,000,000 an- 


nual increase requested by the State Board of Educa- 
tion seem conservative indeed. 


“Will Our Children Bankrupt Us?’’ 
Well, hardly in Virginia. 


Compulsory Attendance 


N a recent issue of the National Parent Teacher 

magazine of the National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, four leading authorities in varied fields held 
a symposium on this question: 


‘Should our educational system be redesigned to 
permit some children to leave school at 14, with a 
guarantee that they can come back whenever they 
decide they want to?” 


The authorities are James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of the U. S. Department of Labor; Alice Keliher, 
professor of education, New York University; Ivan 
A. Booker, assistant director of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s division of press and radio re- 
lations; and Karin Walsh, city editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


Concerned because most communities now find it 
difficult to solve the employment problems of chil- 
dren who drop out of school at sixteen, Mr. Mitchell 
reports that 41 per cent of the sixteen and seventeen- 
year olds who left school in 1953 were not working 
and adds: ‘“‘Few of these dropouts are persuaded to 
go back to school.”’ 

“It seems unfair to immature boys and girls of 
fourteen to let them follow their whims and leave 
school when we know the penalties they will pay,” 
comments Mr. Mitchell. ‘They will be more be- 
wildered and frustrated than they were in school.”’ 

In his opinion, child labor standards in many 
states are too low right now, and all states should 
have a minimum age of sixteen for leaving school. 
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Dr. Booker feels that ‘‘youngsters who would 
leave school at fourteen have perhaps the greatest per- 
sonal need of schooling.’”’ He warns that “family 
responsibilities and other obligations’ can quickly 
“chain untold thousands”’ of children ‘‘to their blind- 
alley jobs.”’ 

“The solution lies in better education for all the 
school-aged group,”” writes Dr. Booker, ‘‘not in edu- 
cational neglect for many.” 

Mr. Walsh, taking the approach of a newspaper- 
man, feels that “Dr. Mead’s point about labeling 
teen-agers brings up the question of whether news- 
papers should ever give the names of juveniles in 
crime stories.”’ 

“Admittedly there are cases where good can be ac- 
complished by withholding names of teen agers,’’ Mr. 
Walsh says. “‘But somewhere along the line these 
kids have to stand up and be counted, and assume 
their responsibilities just as their elders must.” 

Dr. Keliher comments that adults should be trying 
harder to find out what adolescents are thinking, in- 
stead of throwing brickbats at them. She points out 
that ‘‘the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and other large organizations are tending more and 
more to include young people in their meetings’’ and 
to obtain their viewpoints in other ways. 

While the school leaving age in Virginia is now 
16, school boards can permit a youngster 14 or over, 
upon permission of parents and upon recommenda- 
tion of the local superintendent, principal and Juven- 
ile Judge to leave school, if in their total opinion, he 
has reached the point where he seems to be failing to 
benefit from what the school has to offer. It is our 
understanding that since 1950 there have been only 
rare instances in which youngsters under 16 have 
been given permission to leave school. 

When one considers, however, that 41 % of all 16 
and 17-year olds who left school in 1953 were not 
working, one can readily understand why the VEA 
Delegate Assembly in 1955 went on record as fol- 
lows: 


“We believe that compulsory attendance laws are 
necessary for protecting the birthright of boys and 
girls of Virginia.” 


If compulsory attendance laws were abolished, not 
only would Virginia’s productive and cultural level 
be undermined, but there would be an inevitable in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency which already, is 
alarmingly widespread. 


Everyone's Responsibility 


E have never read a better treatment of Ameri- 

can Education Week than the following 
editorial from the Roanoke Times, which for some 
time now has been both a staunch supporter and a 
helpfully constructive critic of public education: 


“A RESPONSIBILITY WE CAN’T DODGE 
‘**Good schools in your community will not just 
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happen. To get them and to keep them is your re- 
sponsibility.’ 

“In those 19 words, quoted from a mimeographed 
brochure distributed locally to point up the observance 
of American Education Week, November 6-12, can 
be found the key to better schools, and beyond that 
to better citizens and a prosperous and happy com- 
munity in the future. 

‘Throughout America, there is a very substantial 
degree of local control of public schools. They are 
supported to a large extent with local taxes, locally 
levied and collected. Within minimum standards set 
by the State, and within the bounds of the Federal 
Constitution, the scope and quality of public school 
education is determined in the cities and counties. 

“It must be so, if we are to maintain our Federal 
system of government, for it is almost certain to be 
the philosophy of government espoused in the schools 
which is dominant in the nation. Largely for this 
reason, we look askance at the glowing proposals for 
Federal school subsidies. 

“Each citizen, then, must take his share of the 
responsibility for the number and quality of class- 
rooms, for the adequacy of teaching materials, for the 
qualifications of teaching personnel. He can look to 
his school board and administrators for leadership, 
but their job essentially is to give the community 
the kind of schools it wants and will pay for. 

“The citizen who declines to accept a share of the 
blame for sub-standard public schools on the grounds 
that he takes no part in school affairs is deluding him- 
self. His very refusal to take part helps to shape the 
schools. No citizen can dodge his responsibility by 
keeping quiet, for his failure to speak up and to vote 
lends added weight to the voices and the votes of those 
on the opposite side. 

“If we want better schools, better teachers, better 
trained children, we can have them. Conversely, if we 
do not have them it is because we are not willing to 
pay the price of informing ourselves about our schools 
and exerting our strength and influence to improve 
them. 

“Special weeks of one sort and another have become 
anathema to many of us. But if American Education 
Week can bring home to well-meaning Americans 
their own responsibility for their schools, it will have 
served its purpose.” 


Salaries 1955-56 


Beginning on page 23, we again present our com- 
prehensive annual analysis of salary schedules. Again 
great variances, which should be reduced, exist in salary 
conditions. Twelve counties have maximum salaries 
of $3,000 for degree teachers; whereas, three counties 
and four cities have beginning salaries of $3,000 or 
more. The maximum salary is reached in 5 years in 
Appomattox County; in 20 years in Campbell Coun- 
ty. The total spread between minimum and maximum 
varies from $500 to $2150. The differential between 
county and city beginning salaries is $450 in favor of 
the cities. This is $50 more than it was in 1954-55. 
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Will Our Children Bankrupt Us? 


E NOW HAVE nearly six 
million more children in 
school than seven years ago and by 
1960 can expect approximately an- 
other six million. This will repre- 
sent an increase of about 50 per- 
cent over the number in school in 
1945. While college enrollments 
have declined since the G.I. peak, 
a sharp increase is to be expected 
within a few years and by 1970 
the number will probably be the 
highest ever. Will today’s children 
bankrupt our national economy? 
What kind of an educational 
program can we afford to provide 
for these children and young peo- 
ple? Shall we resort to half-day 
sessions? Ruthlessly weed out the 
less-gifted high school and college 
students? Shunt a substantial per- 
centage into private schools? 


It would be easy for us to be- 
come panicky about this Pandora’s 
box of infants we have brought 
into the world. We could attack 
the increasing educational expendi- 
tures as a threat to our national 
economy and refuse to vote bond 
issues or approve funds for build- 
ings, chisel on current expenditures 
and thereby provide some tempo- 
rary financial relief. But what 
would we be doing to the prospects 
for our future citizens? 

The time has arrived for all of 
us to take a good calm look at this 
situation, to study it carefully and 
to attempt to work out a sensible 
and constructive solution. We 
brought these children into exist- 
ence. We know we must not let 
them grow up in ignorance. 

Obviously the education we pro- 
vide from here on out must be bet- 
ter than that of the past, for we 
must prepare our children to live in 
an increasingly fast-moving civili- 
zation. Moreover most of this ed- 
This timely article is shared with you 


by courtesy of The School Executive 
from its May, 1954 issue. 
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ucation must continue to be pro- 
vided in public schools and col- 
leges. 

We shall, of course, have to 
spend some money for schools 
which we would prefer, if we were 
selfish, to put into the bank, to use 
on a trip or to buy a bettercar. We 
shall need to watch our budgets 
and our balances, to plan wisely 
and to be sure that every dollar 
brings a maximum of services. 
However the personal and national 
impact of needed expenditures for 
education will not, over a period 
of years, be as serious as might at 
first seem probable. 

Providing school facilities for 
several million additional children 
during the next few years will 
mean that we must face and meet 
heavier financial responsibilities for 
schools in the immediate future. 
But in the long run our ability to 
finance such services will also be in- 
creased. 


High Birth Rate Causes 


Business Expansion 


In a rapidly growing but sound- 
ly based community the demands 
for schools tend at first to out-strip 
the financial capacity. Soon, how- 
ever, new business enterprises de- 
velop and the financial capacity of 
the community is likely to increase 
as rapidly as the population and 
eventually more rapidly. The pro- 
vision of good schools then be- 
comes a less serious problem. So 
on a national basis, our rapid in- 
crease in children tends, for the 
present, to tax our capacity but 
eventually should contribute to our 
ability. 


These children have already 
created a greater demand for toys, 
food, clothing, medical care and 
many other items. Business has 
been expanding to meet these needs. 
The educational demands of these 
children are requiring many more 
classrooms—involving the services 
of architects, contractors, manu- 
facturers and workmen — more 
equipment which must be pre- 
duced, more teachers, more custodi- 
ans, and more services and supplies. 
While the provision of these serv- 
ices and facilities originally requires 
expenditures by the taxpayers, 
these expenditures will place more 
people in better position to pay 
taxes and thus to provide better 
schools. 

Thus it is that the current tide 
of children will be followed by a 
spring tide of business increases. 

But, of course, for the next few 
years the additional expenditures 
required for education will not 
come easily. People are already 
feeling the burden of high taxes 
and, while they will support bona 
fide educational needs, they are 
likely to rebel against unnecessary 
expenditures. This may result in 
blind and costly slashing of funds 
in an attempt to correct any evils 
or extravagances which exist. It is 
necessary, therefore, that we take 
every possible step to assure that 
expenditures during the next few 
years result in sound educational 
returns. 

At present, school expenditures 
in a number of states and commun- 
ities are inadequate. The U. S. Of- 
fice of Education report, Expendi- 
tures for Education at the Mid- 
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Century, shows graphically the 
ranges that exist within states and 
the differences among states. While 
the national average expenditure 
per classroom unit was $4,391 in 
1949-50, there are schools in a 
number of states which are being 
financed at less than $2,000 per 
classroom unit and a few at less 
than $1,000. On the other hand 
some schools are being financed at 
around $12,000 per classroom 
unit. 


Let’s Face School Problems 


In looking at the marked increase 
in school expenditures during the 
past 30 or 40 years you might con- 
clude that surely expenditures are 
adequate by this time. However 
when we consider the changing 
value of the dollar, the growth in 
school attendance, the increased 
length of term, and the addition 
and improvement of services, it be- 
comes clear that there has been com- 
paratively little real increase per 
pupil. Then when we realize that 
salary increases for teachers since 
1940 have, in most states, lagged 
behind general salary increases we 
can begin to understand why the 
schools are faced with a teacher 
shortage and why some of them 
are actually not meeting present- 
day needs. 


In studying the situation we 
must also recognize that just before 
the war we were devoting about 
3.2 percent of our national income 
to the support of our public 
schools. By 1950 this percentage 
had dropped by about one-third. 
In other words our ability to sup- 
port schools has increased more 
rapidly than the support we have 
provided. We thus have accumu- 
lated needs which must be met 
while additional needs will come 
from increased enrollment. 


If we are to meet these problems, 
there must be better understanding 
of school expenditures and needs. 
Moreover people must be assured 
that any existing inefficiencies and 
extravagances are being eliminated. 
It seems essential therefore that the 
following steps be taken in every 
state and community which faces 
school money problems: 


1. We must obtain greater 
agreement on educational needs, ob- 
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jectives, policies and programs. In 
many states and communities, there 
is a great gap between educators 
and lay citizens concerning these 
matters. Budgets are often thought 
of in terms of expenditures and 
tax levies rather than educational 
services. 


2. In order to reach agreements, 
citizens and educators must get ac- 
quainted and learn how to work 
together effectively and construc- 
tively on educational matters. Too 
often the educational program has 
been determined by educators while 
lay citizens remained in doubt 
about objectives and procedures. 
We have not yet learned how to 
work together really effectively; 
however the materials prepared by 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools have greatly 
stimulated lay interest and cooper- 
ation in the schools, The recent 
yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Citt- 
zen Cooperation for Better Public 
Schools, points up some of the 
problems, summarizes promising 
activities and suggests procedures 
for assuring more effective coopera- 
tion. 


3. We must have a sounder plan 
for intermediate units than has 
been developed in most states. The 
services of the county, the tradi- 
tional intermediate unit in most 
states, have often been limited and 
ineffective. The county superin- 
tendent has commonly been elected 
on a partisan political ballot. In 
many states no professional re- 
quirements have been established. 
As local stchool districts have been 
reorganized and enlarged the tradi- 
tional intermediate unit has become 
less satisfactory. This entire prob- 
lem needs a solution. 


4. Our state programs of school 
support are, in many cases, in urg- 
ent need of reorganization. Some 
states are still providing substan- 
tial sums to subsidize unnecessary 
small and inefficient districts and 
schools. Some states even subsidize 
the taxpayers in certain districts to 
the extent that they need not make 
an equitable financial effort to sup- 
port their schools. There are in- 
equalities and inefficiencies in at 
least half of the present state fin- 





ance programs which cannot be 
justified or defended and which are 
handicapping the development of 
desirable programs. 


5. In a majority of the states 
we must develop a much more ef- 
fective plan for organizing school 
districts. While the number of dis- 
tricts in the nation has been reduced 
from over 100,000 to fewer than 
65,000 during the past few years, 
many states still have a large num- 
ber of one- and two-teacher or even 
six- or eight-teacher districts which 
cannot possibly provide the services 
needed for a modern school pro- 
gram. 


6. In many states we seriously 
need to improve our state vlan for 
organization and leadership in ed- 
ucation. We are beginning to see 
that educational developments in 
all communities may be facilitated 
or handicapped by a political or 
obsolete state organization. Mis- 
souri, Texas, Colorado, Utah, 
Ohio, Iowa and Nebraska have 
within the past few years faced up 
to this problem and taken steps to 
assure that professional leadership 
and an efficient organization at the 
state level are provided to help as- 
sure progress throughout the state. 


7. In many states we need to re- 
examine those laws which are ob- 
solete and which result in ineffici- 
encies and inequities. While a 
number of states have developed 
modern school codes, many others 
limp along with indefensible pro- 
visions. ‘These can be discovered 
and eliminated only on the basis of 
complete re-evaluation of the entire 
legal set-up. 


8. The tax structures on which 
school support is based needs, in 
many states, to be modernized. 
Several states still provide more 
than 80 percent of all funds for 
support of schools from general 
property taxes. The sources of in- 
come of the people have changed 
sufficiently in most states that the 
general property tax is no longer 
satisfactory as the chief source of 
school income. 

In fact what is needed in many 
states and local school systems is a 
complete re-examination of the en- 


tire school program—not merely 
(Continued on page 47) 
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The White House Conference 


On Education 


a Eisenhower's his- 
toric White House Conference 
on Education at Washington No- 
vember 28-December | will climax 
the greatest study by citizens of 
their schools in the annals of pub- 
lic education in the United States. 


This year tens of thousands of 
citizens will have attended thou- 
sands of meetings to discuss school 
problems and the means of solving 
them. By the end of November, 
these meetings will have been held 
in the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
and the District of Columbia. 
More than half already have been 
held. ‘The remainder are planned 
for this month. 

The President’s plan to provide 
assistance to State education con- 
ferences whereby citizens across the 
Nation can meet to consider and 
plan how to meet their educational 
problems will culminate in the na- 
tional meeting of 2,000 educators 
and lay citizens in Washington. 
These participants will meet for 
four days to exchange ideas, to dis- 
cuss school problems, and to an- 
alyze the six major subjects sched- 
uled for the Conference agenda. 
Never before has there been an edu- 
cational program of such scope. 


The Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education 
will issue 1,400 invitations to the 
States and Territories. The num- 
ber of invitations each State or 
Territory will receive is based on 
population, with 10 invitations 
being the minimum for any one 
State. (Virginia will be entitled to 
29.) 

Three hundred invitations will 
be issued to national organizations 
—both lay and professional groups 
—which have worked to develop 
the program. Congressmen with 
legislative responsibilities and in- 
terests in the field of education, 
special guests and foreign observers 
will constitute another group of 
Conference participants. Repre- 
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sentation at the White House Con- 
ference will be ‘‘broadly represen- 
tative of educators and other inter- 
ested citizens from all parts of the 
Nation,’’ as Public Law 530 speci- 
fies. 

The 33-member Presidential 
Committee is composed of men and 
women of national stature from 
the fields of education, the law, 
publishing, business, religion, ag- 
riculture, and labor. State dele- 
gations are expected to have an 
even greater diversity of talent, ex- 
perience and background. While 
the Presidential Committee has 
scrupulously abstained from inter- 
fering in State matters affecting 
the Conference program, it has 
provided certain guide lines which 
States might wish to follow in 
their selection of participants in the 
national Conference. The Com- 
mittee has suggested the following: 


a. The appointment of a selection 
committee which will recom- 
mend persons who have at- 
tended State conferences to be 
chosen to participate in the 
White House Conference. 

b. The ratio of appointments 
should be on the basis of two 
or more lay citizens for every 
educator. 

c. State delegations should be as 
diversified as possible in terms 
of racial, religious, economic, 
social and_ political back- 
grounds. 

d. State delegations should not be 
““weighted’’ with single inter- 
ests such as finance, schools, 
teachers or curriculum. 


The combined State and Terri- 
torial delegations will make up the 
bulk of the Conference personnel. 
However, the representation of 300 
national organizations which have 
worked on the program indicates 
that these participants may well 
represent more than 75,000,000 
U. S. citizens of diversified back- 
grounds, religions and interests. 

The truly national organiza- 


by S. M. BROWNELL 





Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., and Honorary Vice-Chairman, 
Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education. 


tions in the field of education, 
lator, business, religion, social 
welfare, farm and women’s affairs 
have contributed a great deal to 





The 83rd Congress author- 
ized the White House Confer- 
ence on Education following an 
appeal by President Eisenhower 
for a Nation-wide study of our 
educational problems. The Con- 
ference program called for State- 
wide conferences on education to 
be followed by a national Con- 
ference at Washington Novem- 
ber 28-December 1. Congress 
appropriated $700,000 for al- 
locations to the States to help 
defray their conference costs. 
Other funds were set aside for 
the executive functions of the 
Presidential Committee and to 
establish a central coordinating 
staff under the direction of 
Clint Pace of Dallas, Texas. 
The address of the Committee 
of the White House Conference 
on Education is: Room 4054, 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Building— 
South, Washington 25, D. C. 
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the Conference program. Their 
importance extends far beyond 
their immediate participation since 
their continued efforts to promote 
better education throughout the 
United States following the Con- 
ference will be an invaluable asset 
as citizens tackle the problems of 
giving effect to their findings. 


Educator’s Role 

The role of the educator in the 
planning and conduct of the con- 
ferences is of great importance. 
From the very inception of the 
idea of the conferences lay citizen- 
educator teamwork has been 
stressed. Educators have sparked 
the majority of the State confer- 
ences on education. State depart- 
ments of education have, in most 
instances, provided the initial im- 
petus for planning and holding 
State conferences. State commis- 
sioners of education, acting with 
the Governor, have, in most cases, 
been responsible for the programs. 
Teachers, administrators and oth- 
ers have been the key figures in 
conference developments dealing 
with teacher shortages, curricu- 
lums, finance, and other school 
problems. 

One-third of the membership of 
the Presidential Committee is com- 
posed of men and women whose 
primary job is in the field of edu- 
cation. They include school and 
college teachers, college presidents, 
supervisors, superintendents, and 
State department of education per- 
sonnel. Consultants to the sub- 
committees are all professional 
educators. The Advisory Com- 
mittee to the subcommittee on 
“How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them?”’ is com- 
posed entirely of educators. 

The White House Conference 
will be a working meeting, not a 
“‘speak to’’ convention. All par- 
ticipants in the White House Con- 
ference will be provided copies of 
the subcommittee reports on the 
six major topics scheduled for anal- 
ysis at the national gathering. 
The reports will be submitted in 
advance of the Conference, and 
should enable participants to be- 
come familiar with the facts and 
the issues in each of the study areas 
prior to their arrival in Washing- 
ton. The subcommittee chairmen 
and consultants are: 
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29 Virginia Representatives 
Named for White House Conference 


Governor Thomas B. Stanley has appointed the 29 Virginia represen- 
tatives nominated by Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and chairman of the Virginia delegation for the 
White House Conference. The number of representatives was determined 
by Federal education officials. Those appointed include: Blake T. Newton, 
Hague, chairman, State Board of Education; Mrs. John Galleher, Manassas, 
member, State Board of Education; H. I. Willett, Richmond, president, 
American Association of School Administrators and superintendent, Rich- 
mond City Schools; Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, Arlington, president, Virginia 
Division, American Association of University Women; Mrs. W. W. Kava- 
naugh, Roanoke, Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers; J. Kenneth 
Robinson, Winchester, Virginia Farm Bureau; Kurt A. Schneider, Rich- 
mond, president, Adult Education Association of Virginia; Ernest W. 
Goodrich, Surry, County Commonwealth’s attorney; Mrs. R. Richard 
Schweitzer, Norfolk, president, Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Frank G. Louthan, Richmond, executive director, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association; Charles Woltz, Charlottesville, Virginia School Board Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Edmund D. Campbell, Arlington, Virginia League of Mu- 
nicipalities; Richard W. Copeland, Richmond, director, State Department 
of Welfare and Institutions; Mrs. Thelma S. Pegram, Covington, president, 
Virginia Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; Margaret F. Baker, 
Richmond, classroom teacher representative, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Robert F. Williams, Richmond, executive secretary, Virginia 
Education Association; Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Richmond, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Teachers Association; F. Carroll Alexander, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia Junior Chamber of Commerce; Mrs. Louella H. Goff, Covington, 
executive secretary, Virginia State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs; 
Harold B. Boyd, Richmond, president, Virginia State Federation of Labor; 
William B. Speck, Charlottesville, secretary, League of Virginia Counties; 
E. §. Harlow, Richmond, Virginia Academy of Science; Ruth Denton, 
Abingdon, president, Student Cooperative Association; Colonel J. Worth 
Pence, headmaster, Staunton Military Academy; Dr. Robert F. Daniel, 
Petersburg, president, Virginia State College; Dr. Minor C. Miller, Bridge- 
water, executive secretary, Virginia Council of Churches; James R. Gil- 
liam, Jr., Lynchburg, chairman, Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank; and 
Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., Radford, president, Radford College. 











“What should our schools ac- 
complish?’”—Chairman, Dr. 
James F. Killian, Jr., President, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Consultant, Francis Kep- 
pel, Dean, Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation, Harvard University. 

“In what ways can we organ- 
ize our school systems more ef- 
ficiently and economically?’’— 
Chairman, Dr. H. Grant Vest, 
Colorado State Commissioner of 
Education; Consultant, Dr. How- 
ard Dawson, Director of Rural 
Education Service, National Edu- 
cation Association. 

“What are our school building 
needs?’’—-Chairman, W. Preston 
Lane, former Governor of Mary- 
land; Consultant, Dr. William 


Ray Flesher, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 

“How can we get enough good 
teachers—and keep them?’’— 
Chairman, Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Consultant, 
Dr. Ray C. Maul, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Research Division, National 
Education Association. 

“How can we finance. our 
schools—build and operate them?” 
—Chairman, Frank C. Moore, 
President, Government Affairs 
Foundation; Consultant, Dr. Ed- 
gar L. Morphet, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California. 

“‘How can we obtain a continu- 
ing public interest in education?”’ 
—Chairman, Jesse G. Stratton, 
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past President, National School 
Boards Association, Inc.; Consult- 
ants, Dr. Paul J. Misner, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Glen- 
coe, Ill., and Dr. Morris S. Wal- 
lace, Head of the Department of 
Educational Administration, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College. 

The subcommittees also receive 
assistance from the U. S. Office of 
Education. Experts in various fields 
are being either loaned or assigned 
to work with members of the staff 
of the White House Conference on 
Education. 

The subcommittee reports, be- 
fore being submitted to partici- 
pants and before final consideration 
of the report to the President on 
the “‘significant and pressing prob- 
lems in the field of education,” will 
have to be approved by the full 
Presidential Committee. The Com- 
mittee’s report will consider three 
principal aspects of the program: 

1. The Committee’s own studies. 

2. Findings of the State confer- 
ences. 

3. Results of the White House 
Conference. 

The Presidential Committee rec- 
ognizes there is a host of problems 
to be considered. They range from 
the elementary to the college level. 
Because of the limited time factor 
involved, the Committee is con- 
centrating its activities on the im- 
mediate problems of elementary 
and secondary schools. 

What specific developments will 
come from the State conferences 
and the White House meeting can- 
not be foreseen. And yet certain 
developments of basic significance 
are taking place now. First, there 
is growing knowledge of school 
problems and progress by more 
citizens and educators than ever be- 
fore; second, groups of lay citizens 
and educators are being formed in 
localities and in States where such 
groups have not previously ex- 
isted; third, action is being taken 
on some local and State school 
problems already. Without at- 
tempting to predict specific decis- 
ions, I can say, with some certain- 
ty, that education in the United 
States will benefit tremendously 
from the work on school problems 
that is now going on and will con- 
tinue at the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 
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AMHERST COUNTY LEADERS TOUR NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 


INGS now under construction. Inspecting the progress are Jack F. Thomas, vice- 
chairman of the Amherst County School Board; Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; E. Ashby Woods of the Amherst County 
School Board; Mrs. Bess Willis Shrader, Chairman of the Amherst County School 
Board; Dr. R. Claude Graham, State Director of Instruction; Tyler Fulcher, 
Superintendent of Amherst County Schools; and Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson, 


State Supervisor of Secondary Education. 


The new white high school is located 
on U. S. Highway No. 29, about one 
mile south of Amherst and the new 
Negro school, on U. S. Highway No. 
60, about one mile east of Amherst. 
The former is a twenty-one room 
building, with gymnasium, cafeteria, 
library and auditorium; the latter, an 
eleven room building with cafeteria, 
library, gymnasium, auditorium and 
shop. The construction of these two 
buildings marks another milestone in 
the continuous growth of public 
school education in the county. 

One of the basic concerns of the 
Amherst County School Board in 
planning the total school building pro- 
gram was better housing for all the 
pupils in the County. The new high 
school buildings will make it possible 
to close the one- and two-room schools 
now in operation and these pupils will 
be brought to larger and better equip- 
ped school centers. More adequate 
lighting and ventilation, better heat- 
ing and sanitary facilities will be avail- 
able and the present overcrowded con- 
ditions will be remedied. The two new 
gymnasiums will strnegthen the phys- 
ical education and health program and 
increase interest in  inter-scholastic 
sports. The schools will serve more 
community needs as community cen- 
ters. The well planned athletic fields 


will mean additional sports and recre- 
ational activities. 

At the present time five high schools 
are in operation in the county. Because 
of the small size of these schools, a 
limited number of subjects are offered. 

A larger percentage than average of 
the graduates of the high schools in the 
county attend college, yet the majority 
do not. The offerings in the new high 
schools will be of sufficient number to 
meet the needs and interests of all 
pupils. Those who desire, or find it 
necessary, to enter a vocation imme- 
diately upon graduation will be better 
able to take the course which will pre- 
pare them for the occupations of their 
choosing. Along with a broader cur- 
riculum, an improved guidance service 
and subject matter extension activi- 
ties may be expected. 

The school building plans, as well 
as all phases of the school program, 
are pupil-centered. The School Board 
feels that the county’s children should 
be provided with an environmental 
climate conducive to their maximum 
growth and development. As a child 
grows intellectually, physically, moral- 
ly and socially, a good citizen is in the 
making, worthy of the highest Ameri- 
can tradition. This is our purpose. 


T y'er Fulcher, Superintendent 
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The Beginning Teacher 


by JOHN B. MADDEN 


Principal, Summer Hill School, Richmond 


_— beginning teacher enters a 
world of nightmares and un- 
certainties. When she was ‘‘Stu- 
dent Teaching’’ she was prepared 
somewhat for the many new things 
that would be encountered when 
she began her regular teaching pro- 
gram, and yet that seemed so com- 
pletely different. Sally had no real 
worries when she started her stu- 
dent teaching because she always 
had the “‘Critic’’ teacher to fall 
back on. Sally was not supposed 
to know all the answers because, 
after all, wasn’t she in the very be- 
ginning stages of teaching? Now 
she finds herself with 35 boys and 
girls of her own. Where must she 
begin? Where is she expected to 
take these boys and girls? Will she 
be able to do a good job as a 
teacher? How can Sally ever hope 
to be as good as the teacher in the 
next room? Ella has been teaching 
for 20 years. She seems so sure of 
herself. ‘‘Maybe she will help 
me,’ says Sally. “But will she 
think I am stupid if I tell her that 
I am not sure of just what I ought 
to teach my children, or how [| 
ought to begin?”’ 

How can we help put Sally at 
ease? We know the many worries 
of the beginning teacher, and we 
know that it is the job of everyone 
in the building to help Sally be- 
come adjusted in the shortest pos- 
sible time. From the principal to 
the maid, we are all responsible for 
the welfare of Sally and her class. 


In the City of Richmond the 
job of making the new teacher feel 
at home. and a real part of the 
community, is begun long before 
the opening of school. All teachers 
new to the system are invited to 
report a few days before the reg- 
ular teachers and the Administra- 
tion and the League of Richmond 
Teachers take over. Operations of 
our schools are explained at one 
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general meeting. New teachers are 
welcomed by the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers with a luncheon at 
the Officers’ Club, followed by a 
city-wide tour. 

The final meeting before report- 
ing to the school where Sally will 
teach is held at the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association Headquarters. 
The beauty of this building, the 
fine furnishings, and the informal- 
ity of the meeting, all help to make 
Sally thankful for having chosen 
such a fine profession. At this 
meeting a general discussion of the 
city is held and officers of the 
League explain the financial facts of 
life to the new teachers. Budget- 
ing, an apartment or a room, a new 
car, all of the things that might 
be on Sally’s mind are discussed 
and any needed advice is cheerfully 
given. 

Sally will have one or two days 
before she is to report to her school 
but, as usual, these days seem to 
fly by and she is confronted with 
misgivings about ‘“‘her’’ school. 
People who are new to teaching 
would do well to throw all of 
their worries away and journey to 
their new life full of confidence. 
Your fellow teachers will take you 
right into their hearts—even the 
new ‘‘boss’’ will be a rather pleas- 
ant person. He will have antici- 





pated most of your ‘worries’ and 
will have done loads of work in an 
attempt to dispel your troubles be- 
fore they ever begin. Sally will 
find that principals are really hu- 
mans whose main concerns will 
match her own. She will find him 
patient and understanding, as well 
as interested in not only having the 
boys and girls learn the many 
things they would like, but in hav- 
ing a happy, satisfied group of peo- 
ple in the school. 

At Summer Hill School, we 
have given much thought to all of 
our teachers, both the beginners 
and the “‘old reliables’’. How can 
the principal and the office staff 
help to make the everyday life of 
the teacher an easier one? Our 
answer to this question lies in 
planning, preparation and a great 
deal of freedom for the individual 
teacher. 


Tools for New Teachers 


Following is a list of some of 
the items that are given to the 
teachers at the beginning of the 
term: 

a. Handbooks and guides con- 
cerning the grades to be 
taught. 

b. Notes concerning Art, Mu- 
sic, Physical Education and 
Instrumental Music. 

c. A copy of school policies 
concerning everything from 
time of arrival and departure 
to fire drills and safety meas- 
ures. 

d. Calendars for each month 
on which are listed all dates 
that will concern our school- 
faculty meetings, Parent- 
Conference day and pay day. 

e. A list of helpful hints that 
have been gathered by our 





Commenting on Mr. Madden’s article, Mary E. Leeper, who taught 


his University of Virginia Extension Class on “Primary Education”, 


says: 


“Through it I caught glimpses of the factors that make Summer 
Hil! School the stimulating and friendly place it is for both teachers 
and children. The closing paragraph makes me wish that every ‘new 
teacher’ in September could find the ‘welcome’ and the ‘school cli- 
mate’ that those who work at Summer Hill will find. . . . It should be 
shared.”” Hence, we are glad to share the article with our readers. 
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teachers through the years: 
f. A State Register. 


g. A file box for cumulative 
folders. 


h. A sample of all forms that 
will concern the _ teacher, 
such as medical record card, 
permanent record card, cum- 
ulative folder, daily reports 
on attendance and parental 
consent forms which are 
used for class trips. 

i. Supplies for each teacher 
such as thumb tacks, tape, 
ink, paper clips and staples. 


Teachers who are new to the 
profession are especially lucky if 
they choose a city such as Rich- 
mond. We are most fortunate in 
having two or three ‘“‘work’’ days 
at school before the children report 
and this is an additional opportu- 
nity for the new teacher to clear up 
many of her worries before the 
children arrive. 

The first of these three days is 
usually spent at our own school 
with a faculty meeting in the 
morning and the afternoon free to 
attend special ‘‘interest group”’ 
meetings. The morning of the 
second day finds every teacher in 
the city attending a convocation at 
the Mosque where everyone has a 
fine time meeting old friends and 
listening to real inspirational talks 
by our superintendent, H. I. Wil- 
lett. Our third working day is 
spent in our own building with 
each teacher completely free to 
work in her room in preparation 
for the opening of school. No 
faculty meetings are held on this 
day. 

We further attempt to make our 
new teachers feel at home when we 
all join in a luncheon at one of the 
nearby restaurants. We like the 
feeling of informality that per- 
meates not only these luncheons 
but our faculty meetings as well. 
It helps not only the new teachers 
but also the experienced ones when 
we serve refreshments at our fac- 
ulty meetings. 

The new teacher feels more at 
ease when she finds that the school 
is run on a truly democratic basis. 
It helps her to understand that the 
philosophy of our school includes 
the thought that we are all here to 
help the children. 
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NEW TEACHERS are helped to feel at ease as they begin their new work. 


Here John B. Madden, principal at Summer Hi!l School in Richmond, shows two 


of the new teachers at this school how to operate equipment available for their 
use. Mrs. Sally Carruthers, left, is the new third grade teacher at Summer Hill, 
and Mrs. Eleanor Hofflen, right, is teaching the fourth grade there for the first 


time. 


We believe that more harm can 
be done to the work of the new 
teacher with too much supervision 
than with too little. Some time is 
needed for personal adjustment to 
the class. It will help the new 
teacher if she is given to under- 
stand that we feel indeed fortunate 
to have her on our staff. 

I have found that many visits 
of short duration will help to put 
Sally at ease. It will help Sally 
understand that we have confidence 
in her ability if we tell her, when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, 
that she has done a good piece of 
work. Little things such as these 
will help the new teacher to adjust 
quickly. 

Supervisors are invited to meet 
our teachers in a classroom situa- 
tion but the supervisors are there 
to meet the teacher and not to at- 
tempt an appraisal of her teach- 
ing. Help will come from the 
supervisors in a few weeks if it is 
needed, but here again Sally must 
realize that these fine people are in- 


terested in her and in the work she 
is doing. If we find that one of 
our teachers needs some extra help 
we hope that she will look upon it 
as just that—a little extra help— 
an endeavor to help her become one 
of the outstanding teachers on our 
fine staff. 

The School Board of the City 
of Richmond has further attempted 
to help the beginning teacher by 
allowing each new teacher two 
days per session to be used in ob- 
serving outstanding teachers in 
other schools. 

Beginning teachers are _ such 
wonderful people. So young—so 
full of energy—their hearts and 
minds so full of new ideas. You, 
the new teacher, will bring youth, 
new outlooks, and a complete 
freshness to our building. We wel- 
come you, we love to see you come 
into the building for the first time 
and we all hope that you will be 
happy, free of worries, and com- 
pletely satisfied with he teaching 
profession. 
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A view of the elaborate apparatus used to stage the 
Science Circus shows for school assembly programs. Here 


Bob Brown is shown with his assistant, Betty McCall, 


CIENCE Circus had been tour- 
ing our country (and Canada) 
for seven years, and endorsed by 
five state universities before making 
its debut in Virginia in 1952. 
Since then this educational assem- 
bly program has become an insti- 
tution in some parts of our State. 
There is no show I have seen that 
the children like better, and none 
that our teachers believe more 
worth while. 

Bob Brown, originator of the 
Science Circus, directs his perform- 
ances to the younger children in 
particular, with the belief that: ‘If 
we are going to produce scientists, 
we have to begin with the little 
children.’’ And, while they are not 
expected to learn any physics from 
the demonstrations, they sit bug- 
eyed and enjoy every one of them. 
They certainly leave the room con- 
vinced that science can be fun. 

Mr. Brown was teaching elec- 
tricity for the government in his 
home town, Asheville, North 
Carolina, when the Science Circus 
idea was born. He taught young 
men the fundamentals, but they 
were not satisfied with 220-volt 
currents. They wanted to build 
some high voltage transformers. 

“I too, had always wanted to 
build some Tesla equipment,”’ Mr. 
Brown said. ‘‘So, the boys and I 
worked on it on Sunday afternoons 
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Bob Brown’s Science Circus 





Be oe ee 


whose hair is standing on end from static electricity. 
School pupils also perform this experiment. 


by M. R. SCHOOLS 
Principal, Midlothian High School 
Midlothian, Virginia 


at my home. It turned out to be 
quite spectacular.” 

‘We had a neighbor, a 1 4-year- 
old girl, who spent a lot of time 
at our house. She became interested 
in the experiments the boys per- 
formed, and would do anything 
they would do with the flashy cur- 
rents. No one had ever seen a young 
and pretty girl do those things be- 
fore, and so we began to be in- 
vited out to entertain at clubs and 
schools.”’ 

“One night a representative of a 
school assembly bureau saw us at 
a North Carolina school, and of- 
fered to take us to the annual con- 
vention of the International Plat- 
form Association at Lakeside, 
Ohio. There my 8-year-old 
daughter performed the stunts. 
Fourteen bureaus offered us tours, 
including three bureaus operated 
by universities. I accepted three 
offers, and that was the beginning 
of Science Circus.”’ 

On those tours Mr. Brown 
traveled alone, and in each school 
used local pupils for the perform- 
ance of the various scientific stunts. 
In one experiment in sound helium 
gas was inhaled by pupils, chang- 
ing their voices to very comical 


falsettos. Some pupils operated 
Geiger counters; others performed 
various tricks with light, ultra- 
violet light, and sound. Four or 
more were used in high voltage 
stunts. Sparks were drawn from 
feet and tongues to light fires. 
Burned-out fluorescent tubes were 
lighted by simply being held close 
to a charged girl. Neon signs were 
lighted in boys’ hands. Then came 
Bob Brown's supreme development 
of high voltage. 

‘One man had developed a Tes- 
la transformer with which he 
could charge his body, hold up his 
hands, and make sparks stream into 
the air from his fingers,’’ Mr. 
Brown explained. ‘Other stunts 
with the Tesla currents had been 
performed for more than fifty 
years, but this one was unique, in 
that as far as I have been able to 
learn, it had been performed only 
by Dr. Moon of the Moody Insti- 
tute of Science.” 

“The difficulty lies in getting 
enough power into the person 
without, at the same time, getting 
enough low frequency to be pain- 
ful. It requires the utmost in elec- 
trical balance and matching of 
components. I was able to accom- 
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plish the feat after buying a trans- 
former in New Jersey from Mrs. 
Harry White, widow of an old- 
time school assembly performer.” 

Life Magazine recognized the 
unusualness of the stunt and used 
a full-page picture of it in color, 
with Mr. Brown’s daughter Betty, 
as the subject. ABC Television 
gave Bob Brown and Betty a 13- 
week contract after its representa- 
tives saw an elementary school per- 
formance in Chicago. MGM in- 
vited him to see them when in 
California, and .possibly make a 
movie short, but he has not been 
on the West Coast as yet. 

Civic club international officers 
endorsed Science Circus for 
entertainment purposes. It was 
awarded an honor scroll after a 
performance in New York before 
the combined International Broth- 
erhood of Magicians. Many science 
organizations have given their en- 
dorsement. 

The United States government 
recognized Science Circus as a serv- 
ice to the schools, when it regis- 
tered the name as a “‘‘service mark”’ 
in the United States Patent Office. 

By 1953 the show had grown 
so that it was almost completely 
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Bob Brown, creator of Science Circus, and his assistant, Betty McCall, are 


shown here preparing a hydrogen-oxygen explosion which climaxes the excitement 


in Science Circus No. 2. They fill balloons with the explosive mixture and then 


allow pupils to explode them, which Mr. Brown declares is the only extremely 


loud, yet safe, explosion practical in a school. 


different from the original. Many 
cood experiments had been dropped 
because a school assembly program 
must be an hour or less in duration. 


Heeding the advice of friends in 
the world of science entertainment, 
Mr. Brown divided the show into 
two parts. 








This, probably the most famous of the Science Circus 
stunts, shows Bob Brown’s daughter, Betty, as she stands 
atop a million-volt Tesla transformer, allowing the cur- 
rent to flow up her body and stream into the air from 
thimbles on her upraised fingers. Life magazine used a 
full page color photo of this stunt in 1951. 
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Here Bob Brown, Jr. sits atop a small 
Van de Graeff static generator, which 
makes the hair stand on end. His father 
was the first to show the Museum of 
Atomic Energy people at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, how to do this stunt, one of 
the ways in which Science Circus coop- 
erates with other educational organiza- 
tions. 
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Science Circus No. 1 consists of 
electrical experiments only: Mag- 
nets and magnetism, high amper- 
age, static, and high frequency 
high voltage. 

No. 2 deals with the vibrations, 
beginning with sound and going 
through the electromagnetic spec- 
trum radio to cosmic rays. As an 
exciting encore, a hydrogen-oxy- 
gen mixture is exploded, making a 
tremendous noise. 

Miss Betty McCall, honor grad- 
uate of her high school, helped plan 
the two shows and build part of 
the equipment. She serves as as- 
sistant in both of them, but twelve 
to fifteen pupils from the audience 
are used to perform the various ex- 
periments. 

One feature of the two shows 
that has won much praise is the 
manner in which the volunteers 
from the audience are treated. No 
one is embarrassed in any way, no 
one is hurt, and all leave the stage 
with a word of praise and with ap- 
plause from their classmates. 

But the main point of praise is 
the fact that such an easy lesson 
in physics must inspire the students 


Watching the Science Circus is this happy group at Fair- 
mont Schol in Bristol, caught by the Bristol Herald Courier 
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with the belief that perhaps science 
is not all work, but some fun, too. 
It stimulates their curiosity to a 
great degree. The latest endorse- 
ment from a State university, the 
University of North Carolina, 
stresses this feature. 

In the endorsement letter, Dr. 
Paul E. Shearin, Chairman of the 
Department of Physics, states, ‘‘I 
heartily recommend it for element- 
ary and high school students. The 
show is both instructive and enter- 
taining. Since most schools do not 
have adequate scientific equipment, 
such traveling shows as this fulfill 
a real need in creating an interest in 
science.” 

And, how do schools pay for 
it? The Martinsville city school 
system, noted for its science work 
after winning first and second 
places in the National Science Fair 
three years in succession, allocates 
money from the schools’ budgets to 
pay Mr. Brown for his visits to 
Martinsville schools. 

Most school systems leave the 
matter of financing to the individ- 
ual principals, Some use money 
earned in sales of ice cream or pen- 





cils to pay the Science Circus fee. 
Some appeal to the PTA for the 
money. One Richmond school, 
Westhampton, has given it as a 
present to the pupils the past two 
years for their work in the school’s 
waste paper drive. The circus has 
also been shown at the Ginter Park 
School in Richmond. 

Usually the money has to come 
from the pupils one way or an- 
other, often as straight admission 
price. But many schools use the 
‘room quota’’ system. This was 
required by the Bristol, Virginia, 
Superintendent, who said he want- 
ed every child in the system to see 
Science Circus. Principals who use 
this method set a quota for a room, 
and have teachers accept voluntary 
contributions until the quota is 
raised. 

Whatever the method, princi- 
pals and teachers find it worth- 
while. Practically all of us invite 
Bob Brown and Miss McCall back, 
and wish they had more than two 
shows, so that we could have them 
every year. Such assembly pro- 
grams are an important part of 
education. 





photographer—a typical scene, for children laugh almost 
constantly at Bob Brown’s science antics. 
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Analysis of Salary Schedules for Teachers Holding 





Bachelor's Degrees for 1955-56 |. \ + » 


Increased efforts among school districts to secure 
and retain qualified teaching personnel has resulted in 
raising salary schedules again this year. The splendid 
cooperation of Superintendents of Schools, who sup- 
plied the information for this report, has allowed the 
VEA to bring up to date the most significant features 
incorporated in teachers’ salary schedules in Virginia 
school districts. 

This analysis applies only to teachers with Bach- 
elor’s Degrees. The 28.7% of Virginia's teachers 
who do not hold degrees receive less than those 
referred to in this analysis. This study applies only 
to regular classroom teachers—vocational and special 
teachers (e.g. teachers of agriculture, home economics, 
etc.) are not included. 


General Conditions: 
1. Seven cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
of as much or more than the maximum salary 
in 12 counties, specifically these: 


Beginning Salaries Maximum Salaries 


Counties Counties 
Arlington $3500 Bland $3000 
Fairfax 3400 Cumberland 3000 
Prince William 3000 Essex 3000 

Lancaster 3000 

Cities Madison 3000 
Alexandria $3400 Mathews 3000 
Falls Church 3400 Middlesex 3000 
Hampton 3000 —— : = 

eo 7 atric 

nee ee eee Prince Edward 3000 
Richmond 3000 


Westmoreland 3000 

2. In 88 counties, the maximum salaries are 
$3600 or below (3 counties less than in 1954- 
55); in only 9 cities is the maximum 
$3600 or below. In other words, only 10% 
of the counties pay more than a maximum of 
$3600; whereas, 72% of the cities pay more 
than the $3600 maximum. The breakdown 
for these maximum salaries follows: 


Mamixum Number of Maximum Number of 
Salaries Counties Salaries Cities 
$3600 21 $3600 7 

3500 5 3300 ] 
3400 14 3200 ] 
3300 14 
3200 11 
3100 1] 
3000 LZ 


3. Only 11 of the 98 counties have beginning sal- 
aries in excess of $2500, whereas 22 of the 32 
cities have beginning salaries in excess of 
$2500. In other words, only 11% of the 
counties, compared with 69% of the cities 
have beginning salaries in excess of $2500. 

4. The median beginning salary for the city 
teachers is $2650, or $450 more than the 
$2200 median beginning salary for the coun- 
ties. This differential is $50 wider than it was 
in 1954-55. The median maximum for 
cities is $3800, or $500 more than the $3300 
for counties, the same differential as in 1954- 
55. 
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5. Whereas only 7 counties have maximum sal- 
aries in excess of $3800, 16 or one-half of the 
cities have maximum salaries in excess of 
$3800. 

6. Years to Reach Maximum: The number of 
years to reach the maximum varies greatly. 
For example, in Campbell County the max- 
imum is reached with 20 years of experience, 
while the maximum is reached with five years 
in Appomattox County. In 50% of the 
counties, the maximum salary is reached with 
11 years or less of experience; whereas, in 66 % 
of the cities, the maximum salary is reached 
after 11 years, or more, of experience. The 
complete analysis of all divisions follows: 


Years to Reach 








Maximum Counties Cities Total 
5 ] — ] 
6 2 ] 3 
7 l —- l 
8 11 ] 12 
9 1] — 11 

10 16 5 21 
11 15 4 19 
12 14 8 22 
13 7 2 9 
14 1] 7 18 
15 2 3 5 
16 5 — 5 
17 l — l 
18 — — — 
19 ome 
20 l — ] 

98 32 130 


Nearly 85% of the cities have a spread of $1000, 
or more, between the beginning and top salaries 
whereas only 54% of the counties have a spread of 
$1000 or more. The analysis of all divisions follows: 


Amount from Minimum 
to Maximum Counties Cities Total 
$500 ] — 
700 
800 ] 
900 l 
960 ] - 
1000 1° 
1050 l 
1100 (Median) 20 
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-98 
County Conditions: 

1. The top salaries for experienced county teach- 
ers vary from $3000 in 12 counties to $5300 
in Fairfax and Arlington, $4100 in Henrico, 
and $4000 in Norfolk and Prince William. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 

















1954-55—1955-56 
COUNTIES 
Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1955-56 County 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 County 1955-56 1954-55 
1 i ene cares $3500 $3300 ] Arlington $5300 $5000 
2 Par? Speen = 3400 3200 l Fairfax 5300 5100 
3 Prince William ........ 3000 2700 3 Henrico 4100 3700 
4+ Highlead ....... 2800 2100 4 Norfolk 4000 3800 
4 Pe eee 2800 2250 4 Prince William 4000 3600 
4 WH se Fash eas cn 2800 2800 6 Chesterfield 3900 3700 
7 oO | ae 2700 2500 6 James City 3900 2950 
7 | eS ieee eee | 2700 2500 8 York 3800 3600 
9 PO ICS ac ia oe Bs 2650 2600 9 Princess Anne 3750 3500 
9 Princess Anne ........ 2650 2500 10 DS re 3700 3500 
1] Loudoun 2640 2580 11 Albemarle 3600 3400 
12 pS et Fe Ae ree ae 2500 2400 1] Augusta 3600 3400 
12 a ee 2500 2100 11 Buckanan 3600 3300 
12 he ee Wet... s,s. 2500 2500 1] Charles City 3600 2800 
12 Nansemond ....... 2500 2500 11 Dinwiddie 3600 3200 
12 Prince George ... 2500 2400 11 Fauquier 3600 3400 
17 a 2400 2400 1] Fluvanna 3600 3400 
17 ee 2400 2400 11 Giles 3600 3400 
17 a ee 2400 2400 1] Greensville 3600 3400 
7 Sree 2400 2300 11 Hanover 3600 3100 
17 Henry 2 2400 2300 ll Isle of Wight 3600 3400 
17 OE ee 2400 2400 1] King and Queen 3600 3000 
17 ee eee 2400 2400 11 King William 3600 3400 
17 Rockbridge ....... 2400 2100 1] Loudoun 3600 3400 
17 SGwtmem@pton .......... 2400 2400 11 New Kent 3600 2800 
17 Se eee 2400 2400 ll Page 3600 3400 
17 TNE gta la a 2400 2400 1] Prince George 3600 3300 
28 Orange 2350 2250 11 Roanoke 3600 3500 
29 Amelia 2300 2200 1] Rockbridge 3600 3400 
29 Bath 2300 2100 11 Southampton 3600 3400 
29 Bedford 2300 2200 11 Warren 3600 3500 
29 See 2300 2100 32 Botetourt 3500 3260 
29 Culpeper 2300 2200 32 Henry 3590 3300 
29 Dickenson 2300 2100 32 Nansemond 3500 3300 
29 Giles 2300 2300 32 Shenandoah 3500 3300 
29 Mathews .. 2300 2300 32 Stafford 3500 3300 
29 Nottoway nee 2300 2200 37 Amelia 3400 3200 
29 Rappahannock 2300 2250 57 Bath 3400 3200 
39 Accomack 2200 2100 37 Campbell 3400 3200 
39 Albemarle 2200 2200 37 Culpeper 3400 3200 
39 Amherst 2200 2100 37 Halifax 3400 3200 
39 Appomattox 2200 2100 37 King George 3400 3200 
39 Augusta 2200 2100 37 Montgomery 3400 3200 
39 Bland 2200 2100 37 Nottoway 3400 3200 
39 Botetourt 2200 2100 37 Orange 3400 3200 
39 Brunswick 2200 2100 37 Rappahannock 3400 3200 
39 Buchanan 2200 2100 37 Rockingham 3400 3200 
39 Buckingham 2200 2100 37 Russell 3400 3200 
39 Caroline 2200 2100 37 Sussex 3400 3200 
39 Carroll 2200 2100 37 Washington 3400 3200 
39 Charles City 2200 2200 51 Bedford 3300 3100 
39 Charlotte 2200 2100 51 Brunswick 3300 3100 
39 Craig 2200 2200 51 Caroline 3300 3100 
39 Cumberland 2200 2100 51 Carroll 3300 3100 
39 Essex 2200 2100 51 Clarke 3300 3100 
39 Floyd 2200 2100 a1 Craig 3300 3100 
39 Fluvanna 2200 2200 51 Dickenson 3300 3100 
39 Franklin 2200 2100 51 Frederick 3300 3100 
39 Frederick 2200 2100 51 Gloucester 3300 2800 
39 Goochland 2200 2100 51 Highland 3300 3100 
39 Grayson 2200 2100 51 Northampton 3300 3100 
39 Greene 2200 2100 51 Pittsylvania 3300 3100 
39 Greensville 2200 2100 51 Tazewell 3300 3100 
39 Halifax 2200 2100 51 Wise 3300 3300 
39 King George 2200 2100 65 Amherst 3200 3000 
39 Lancaster 2200 2200 65 Appomattox 3200 3000 
39 Lee 2200 2100 65 Charlotte 3200 3000 
39 Louisa 2200 2100 65 Franklin 3200 3000 
39 Lunenburg 2200 2100 65 Goochland 3200 3000 
39 Madison 2200 2100 65 Lee 3200 3000 
39 Mecklenburg 2200 2100 65 Louisa 3200 3000 
39 ENE © icicdc ws as 2200 2100 65 Nelson 3200 3000 
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COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries with Bachelor’s Degree—1954-55—1955-56 















































Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1955-56 County 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 County 1955-56 1954-55 
| 39 Montgomery ........... $2200 $2100 65 SS", s.< uh Cees «ohne $3200 $3100 
j 39 Nelson Je deh 2200 2100 65 SE oe oes iors «5 3 3200 3000 
) 39 Northampton .......... 2200 2100 65 0 Ee eee e pivs See 3000 
| +: a ioak Oe 2200 2200 76 | eee oes oe 2900 
Ss nid Snes 2200 2100 7 i 
39 Patrick ta = Cathal 2200 2100 6 — Te a a 3100 7900 
39 Pittsylvania 3% ae 2100 76 ee TO ee ee 3100 3000 
39 Powhatan ; . jee ee 2100 76 CI 6 og eos 2% . 3100 2900 
39 Prince Edward . 2200 2100 76 Lunenburg . 5 oh 3100 2900 
| 39 Pulaski wee 2100 76 Mecklenburg . 3100 2900 
39 Richmond ,16 ss «6 3 ee 2200 76 Powhatan ... 3100 2900 
: 39 MOCKIBORAM ........56- 2200 2200 76 DO a 2%. 3100 2900 
| — + eee pe 2100 76 Spotsylvania . . 3100 2900 
Scott ; 5a 2100 76 S gat 3100 290 
39 Shenandoah ... &e0e 2100 87 Bland ; Pilon 3000 3800 
39 Smyth Hate ip Bk 2100 87 Cumberland . .. 3000 2800 
39 Spotsylvania ho. 2100 87 Essex ... 3000 2800 
39 Stafford . 2200 2100 87 NE oe asin 3000 3000 
39 Surry ea aoe 2100 87 Madison .. 3000 2800 
39 Tazewell oS 2100 87 Mathews ; 3000 2800 
39 Washington . 2200 2100 87 Middlesex 3000 2800 
+ ee o care ees 87 Northumberland 3000 3000 
ise | 87 Patrick . . 3000 2800 
39 Wythe . 2200 2100 87 Prince Edward 3000 2800 
87 Richmond 3000 2800 
Median Minimum for Counties .....$2200 $2100 87 Westmoreland ... 3000 2800 
Range Minimums for Counties $2200-$3500 $2100-$3300 Median Maximum for Counties $3309 $3100 
NOTE King William and King 6 Queen Counties have no Range Maximums for Counties $3000-$5300 $2800-$5100 
schedule for teacher with no experience. 
COMPARISON—MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM TEACHERS’ SALARIES WITH BACHELOR’S DEGREE 
(Collegiate Professional Certificate) 
1954-55—1955-56 
CITIES 
Rank MINIMUM Rank MAXIMUM 
1955-56 City 1955-56 1954-55 1955-56 City 1955-56 1954-55 
l Alexandria .... $3400 $3300 ] Falls Church .... $5550 $5450 
| Falls Church oo 6 ae 3400 3300 2 Alexandria 5300 5200 
3 Hampton ; «5 See 3000 2750 3 Richmond 4450 4150 
3 Newport News in auglenee 3000 2750 4 Hampton 4400 4250 
5 Richmond : «tte eee 2650 5 Newport News 4375 4250 
6 i. ee eee 2900 2800 6 Warwick 4300 4100 
7 Fredericksburg . so ow Oe 2800 7 Norfolk 4200 4150 
7 Martinsville , «4d eee 2600 8 Portsmouth 4100 4000 
7 Roanoke ... 2800 24001! 8 Waynesboro 4100 3600 
7 Williamsburg 6. oo ei 2750 10 Virginia Beach 4050 3800 
7 Winchester ~ oe aoe 2400 11 Roanoke 4020 3600! 
12 Virginia Beach és: Oa 2600 12 Fredericksburg 4000 4000 
13 Colonial Heights .. 2700 2500 12 Martinsville 4000 4000 
| 13 Hopewell pe 2500 14 Colonial Heights 3900 3700 
13 South Norfolk . eaten eae 2600 14 Williamsburg 3900 3750 
16 Norfolk - a: eel ee 2500 14 Winchester 3900 3200 
16 Portsmouth ; er 2600 17 Danville 3800 3600 
18 oS eres: 2600 2500 17 Hopewell 3800 3550 
18 Lynchburg oye a: 2500 17 Lynchburg 3800 3700 
18 Petersburg ..» 2649 2400 17 Petersburg 3800 3600 
18 Suffolk 2600 2500 17 Staunton 3800 3600 
18 Waynesboro «> £0 2400 22 Charlottesville 3700 3500 
23 Bristol , + na 2500 22 Covington 3700 as 
23 Clifton Forge see oe 2100 24 Bristol aa 3600 3400 
23 Covington ... 2500 == 24 Clifton Forge ; . 3600 3400 
23 Harrisonburg ba hie soe 2200 24 Harrisonburg ... a 3400 
23 Radford ; — 2400 24 en ae 5 aoe — 
28 Buena Vista ... 2400 2400 24 Radford 3600 3400 
28 Charlottesville sk ee 2300 24 South Norfolk . 3600 3500 
28 Stanuetes. ....2:.2..4 eee 2400 2400 24 Suffolk 3600 3600 
31 Cees 2.24 54.6555 we. 2200 — 31 Buena Vista ’ 3300 3100 
31 Norton Sandel eek 2200 — 32 Galax 3200 —_ 
Median Minimum for Cities . 2 +, 82660 $2500 Median Maximum for Cities $3800 $3600 
Range Minimums for Cities . . .$2200-$3400 $2100-$3300 Range Maximums for Cities . $3200-$5550 $3100-$5450 
1 Roanoke: Figure for 1953-54. 
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A Choice of Textbooks 


FOR OFFICE PRACTICE CLASSES 
SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


New 5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE correlates 
all related stenographic, secretarial, and general 
office skills and knowledges into a finishing course 
of preoffice training. It is especially useful for 
secretarial students, but can also be used as a basic 
book for all office preparatory students. A work- 
book, a filing practice set, and a set of achievement 
tests are available. 


CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


New 2nd Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for 
use in a course for nonsecretarial students or for all 
students when only one office practice course can be 
offered. It provides training for general office oc- 
cupations and emphasizes basic principles, pro- 
cedures, and knowledge. A workbook, a filing prac- 
tice set, and a set of tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 























BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


Our bulbs are grown especially for us by ex- 
perienced bulb growers, who have spent years 
in experimenting to get bulbs that will produce 
the most perfect flowers. 








Dutch-Iris Lilies PLANT 
Tulips Hyacinths NOW 
Narcissus Muscari Wood's giant flow- 
eri weet 
Jonquils Scilla oe aaa neg Acco 
Amaryllis flower seed. 








Bulb Catalogue Free on Request 


T.W.WOOD & SONS 


FIFTH AND MARSHALL STREETS. .DIAL 3-3479 
11 SOUTH 14th STREET........... DIAL 3-2715 
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Analysis of Salary Schedules 


(Continued from page 23) 


The counties with the $3000 maximum are 
listed above (See General Conditions, 1) 

2. The median maximum salary for 1955-56 is 
$3300, as compared with $3100 in 1954-55 
and $2900 in 1953-54. 


City Conditions: 

1. The top salaries for experienced city teachers 
vary from $3200 in Galax to $5550 in Falls 
Church and $5300 in Alexandria. 

2. The median top salary for Bachelor’s Degree 
city teachers in 1955-56 is $3800, as compared 
with $3600 in 1954-55 and $3400 in 1953- 
54. 


VEA Goal for Bachelor’s Salary Schedules: ‘The 
Virginia Education Association commends the im- 
provements which have been made in salary schedules 
during the past few years in establishment of definite 
salary schedules, alleviation differentials in salary be- 
cause of sex, location (high or elementary), etc., but 
still strongly urges the adoption of the following 
schedule on a State basis: 

1. That annual increments should be at least $200 

2. That the schedule for bachelor degree teachers 

should be $2800 to $4400 








In Every 
Neighborhood 


2 Branches In Richmond 


First MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEA Director Looks at 
Professional Membership 


DEAR COLLEAGUES: 


Our school year is already going in 
We have done much, and 
many duties still remain for us to do. 

Since the opening of school, we 
have been busy learning the names of 
many new pupils, discovering their 
attitudes, and endeavoring to under- 
stand their personalities. We have 
worked over-time getting out those re- 
port cards to parents. In some cases, 
we have felt justly gratified; in oth- 
ers, we have felt greatly discouraged. 

We have attended many and varied 
group meetings—faculty, local asso- 
ciation, committee, departmental, par- 
district and State 


full swing. 





ent-teacher, and 
conventions. 

Now that we are able to take stock 
of our professional membership in our 
local, State, and National education 
associations, we feel a pleasurable pride 
in Virginia’s record. We extend con- 
gratulations to all of the 100% schools 
and 100% local associations. When 
whole teams co-operate and work 
through all of our organizations, the 
patrons and the citizenry in such areas 
respect the teachers and the teaching 
profession, and the status of the pro- 
fession grows. 

Since each individual teacher has his 
own niche to fill, let us strive even 
harder this year to enroll 100 per cent 
of our potential membership in the 
NEA. Virginia’s NEA membership 
goal, (as accepted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the two State associations, 
and as stated in my letter in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education) , is 21,300. We can achieve 
this if we have the will so to do. Let 
us raise our sights; let us strive to en- 
list those teachers who have not joined 
the NEA this current year. Let’s go! 

Cordially, 
Mary DeLong, 
NEA State Director 





The prize drawing at Sears was held 
on November 7 and the winner was 


MISS NANCY EVANS 
Petersburg, Virginia 


The Drawing was made by 
Miss Virginia E. Lewis, President of 
the Virginia Education Association 


Sears Roebuck and Company 
1700 West Broad Street 


Richmond, Virginia 

















FINCASTLE FTA OFFICERS, backed by their sponsor, Mrs. Bess L. Koontz, 


look over plans and accomplishments for their Future Teachers of America Club. 


The FTA of Fincastle High School, 
has done outstanding work for the 
past year. This group of twenty-five 
members did one hundred hours of 
substitute teaching and relief work 
for teachers during the school term, 
and have established a scholarship of 
$50 to be given each year to a grad- 
uate of Fincastle who plans further 
education for the purpose of teaching. 


ing with the FHA, each spring sponsors 
a Fashion Show put on by a local dress 
shop. They also visit one of the 
neighboring colleges where they are 
entertained at lunch and tour the 
school. One large party is held each 
year at which time candidates are ini- 
tiated. This past spring ten new mem- 
bers were taken into the club, among 
them four boys. The FTA is one of 


To raise this money the FTA, work- the most active clubs in the school. 








VICE-PRESIDENT AND MRS. RICHARD NIXON TAKE LEAD 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK OBSERVANCE 


Vice-President and Mrs. Richard Nixon will be among the first citizens 
to observe American Education Week, November 6-12, when they attend 
open house at their children’s school, Monday, November 7. 


Their visit to the Horace Mann School in the District of Columbia, 
where nine-year-old Patricia is in the fourth grade and Julie, seven, is in 
the second grade, will open a series of similar programs scheduled in 
schools throughout the nation during the 35th annual observance of 
American Education Week. 

Participation in American Education Week activities by the Vice- 
President and his wife, a former teacher in Whittier, Calif., is in keeping 
with President Eisenhower’s request for observance of the week as a 
“pledge of citizen interest in better education.” Mr. Eisenhower, in an 
official proclamation, asked “the people throughout the country to partici- 
pate fully in the observance” and called it a “fitting prelude to the White 
House Conference on Education” to be held in Washington at the end 
of November. 

American Education Week, which has been observed annually since 
1921, is sponsored by the National Education Association, the American 
Legion, the U.S. Office of Education, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Traditionally, it is the time when schools hold open house 
and communities take stock of their educational needs and achievements. 
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an Ff vents 


College Post 





Mary V. DeLong 


Mary V. DeLong became an in- 
structor in Freshman English and 
Mathematics at Roanoke College in 
Salem at the beginning of this school 
year. For a number of years she was 
connected with the Roanoke City 
schools and for the past two years she 
taught at William Byrd High School 
in Roanoke County. 

Miss DeLong tegan her teaching 
career in a one room school in Bote- 
tourt County and after two years 
moved to the high school in Buchanan 
County where she taught for three 
years She then became principal of a 
two-room school in her home town of 
Lithia in Botetourt County for two 
years. After one year at Troutville 
High School, she served as principal of 
the Railroad Academy near Nace, 
Botetourt County, for two years. In 
1916 Miss DeLong joined the Roanoke 
City School System where she taught 
math for seven years at the Lee Junior 
High School, and in 1922 moved to the 
Jefferson High School where she re- 
mained for the next 31 years, retiring 
in 1953. She also taught in the Eve- 
ning School at Jefferson High and for 
several years served as its principal. 

Miss DeLong earned her BA degree 
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in 1922 from Elizabeth College, Salem, 
Virginia, and her MA degree in 1932 
from the University of Virginia where 
she is now working toward her Ph.D. 
degree. 


Since 1949 Miss DeLong has served 
as State NEA Director, having been 
elected at that time to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Rowlett, and the following year elected 
for a full three-year term, and re- 
elected in 1953. Twice she has been 
vice-president of the NEA and served 
on the NEA Resolutions Committee. 


Active in professional and communi- 
ty work, Miss DeLong has been presi- 
dent of the Roanoke Branch AAUW, 
president of the Roanoke Eta Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, and president 
of the Roanoke City Education Asso- 
ciation. She has also headed the Dis- 
trict M Department of Classroom 
Teachers as well as the VEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. She has 
been a life long worker in the Lithia 
Methodist Church, continuing to travel 
the thirty some miles from Roanoke 
to her home town. 





University of Virginia 
Continues Radio Program 


“School Business is Your Business” 
is the new title of the radio program 
presented regularly by the University 
of Virginia, replacing ““A Letter from 
the Dean.” Acting Dean Douglas S. 
Ward is continuing the radio series on a 
slightly different format, since the 
resignation of Dean Stiles. The theme 
of Dean Ward’s program emphasizes 
that education or school business is of 
interest and concern to every person 
in Virginia. On each program he in- 
terviews two persons in a particular 
field of education and shows how the 
field is important to the people in the 
State. Seventeen stations are currently 
carrying the program. 





Directs Teaching Program 





Dr. John F. Showalter 


Dr. John F. Showalter, since 
1950 administrative assistant to the 
superintendent of the Richmond City 
Schools, has been given a new assign- 
ment as director of the practice 
teaching program in the school sys- 
tem. 
At the same time, he joins the 
faculty of the University of Richmond 
as associate professor of education, 
devoting his time to teaching and to 
the direction of the University’s prac- 
tice teaching program. 

Dr. Showalter’s new duties involve 
interviewing apprentice teachers, plac- 
ing them in appropriate schools, get- 
ting periodic reports from supervising 
teachers, and aiding cadet teachers in 
improving their teaching techniques. 

A member of the University of 
Richmond’s summer school faculty 
for a number of years, Dr. Showalter 
will teach several classes and direct the 
University’s teacher training program. 

He came to the Richmond schools 
in 1945 after serving eight years in 
the School of Adult Education of the 
University of Omaha and 191% years 
as director of guidance at Omaha’s 
Technical High School. He has, at 
various times, been teacher, principal, 
and superintendent. In Richmond he 
first served as director of research 
guidance and later as director of in- 
struction. 

He is a native of Fremont, Nebras- 
ka, and received his doctor of philoso- 
phy degree from the University of Ne- 
braska. He is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. 





See Convention 


Reports in the 


December issue 
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Dr. Outland Advises Irag 
on Health Program 


Dr. Charles L. Outland, medical 
Richmond City 
Schools, has been selected as consultant 


director for the 


to the Iraq government in organizing 
its school health program. He has 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
Richmond School Board for three 
months and will be in Iraq for this 
period to help set up a government 
health program in their schools. 

“It’s a very fine honor, not for me 
personally, but for the Richmond 
school health program,” Dr. Outland 
said of the invitation to act as a con- 


“I hope some of the good 


sultant. 





Dr. Charles L. Outland 


things in our program will show up 
later over there and that this will en- 
gender some recognition of Rich- 
mond.” 

Richmond has one of the oldest 
school health programs in cities of its 
class. 

Dr. Outland, medical director for 
the Richmond schools for 23 years, 
once before did medical work in a 
foreign land. In 1921-22 he was in 
charge of a hospital for the American 
Relief Commission in Yugoslavia. 

He is a past president of the Ameri- 
can School Health Association, a mem- 
ber of the governing council of ASHA 
and a member of the joint committee 
of the American Medical Association 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion on school health problems. Dr. 
Outland also was a recipient of the 
annual meritorious service award of 
the ASHA. 

His trip is sponsored by the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 
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Mrs. Katie Kidd Austin 





.m, 4 
Mrs. A. R. Smith 


Mrs. Edward P. Faulconer 


New Supervisors 
Mrs. Katie Kidd Austin has been 


appointed Elementary Supervisor for 
Buckingham County Schools. She is a 
graduate of Longwood College and for 
the past fourteen years has taught in 
the schools of Buckingham County. 
Mrs. Austin is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, and the 
Buckingham County Education Asso- 
ciation. She has been active in Parent- 
Teacher Association work. 


Mrs. Edward Perkins Faulconer 
has been appointed General Supervisor 
for Buckingham County Schools. Mrs. 
Faulconer comes to Buckingham from 
Amherst County where she served as 
Elementary Supervisor. Prior to serv- 
ices in supervision, she held teaching 
positions in Lynchburg and Amherst 
County. She was principal of Clifford 
School in Amherst County for two 
years. In assuming her duties in Buck- 
ingham County, Mrs. Faulconer enters 
her twelfth year in the service of pub- 
lic schools in Virginia. She attended 


schools in Amherst County and Long- 
wood College. She holds an AB degree 
in English and Education from Lynch- 
burg College and a Master’s degree 
from the University of Virginia where 
she studied supervision. 

Mrs. Faulconer is the former Doro- 
thy Elizabeth Massie of Amherst. 


Mrs. Kay Zola Barnes Smith 
(Mrs. A.R.) has been appointed Ele- 
mentary Supervisor of Greenville 
County schools. She holds a bachelor’s 
degree from East Tennessee State Col- 
lege and a master’s degree from the 
University of Tennessee. Mrs. Smith 
has also done graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. Mrs. Smith 
comes to Emporia from Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, where she has been General 
Supervisor for the past five years. Prior 
to that she served as a visiting teacher 
in Clifton Forge. Before coming to 
Virginia, she was principal of an ele- 
mentary school in Washington Coun- 
ty, Tennessee. 
church affairs, Mrs. Smith is also a 
member of the National Council for 
Administrative Women in Education. 


Active in civic and 





First Conference on Distribution 


The Souths’ first conference on dis- 
tribution was held in Richmond at the 
John Marshall Hotel on October 5. 
This Virginia conference was sponsored 
by the School of Distribution, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and 23 trade 
organizations. 

Attention was focused on both the 
businessman and the consumer in the 
importance and problems of distribu- 
tion. The conference investigated the 


double job of those engaged in Distri- 
bution. A discussion on “Current Sales 
Trends in Distribution” was led by 
Dr. Charles A. Rovett, Dean, School of 
Business, Florida State University. 
Among other out-of-State speakers 
were L. T. White, Cities Service Oil 
Company, New York; Dr. Charles M. 
Edwards, Dean, School of Retailing, 
New York University; and R. J. Eg- 
gert, Director, Marketing Research, 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 
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G. R. Bird 


New Principalships 


George Roy Bird is the new prin- 
cipal of Council High School in Buch- 
anan County. Last school session he 
was principal of Burke’s Garden High 
School in Tazewell County. For seven 
years he was principal of Big Island 
High School, Bedford County, 1947- 
1954. Before that he was principal of 
Tangier High School in Accomack 
County from 1941 to 1947. Mr. Bird 
began his professional career in Wash- 
ington County as a teacher of history, 
science, and coach at Konnarock High 
School in 1927. After two years he 
became principal of Elk Creek High 
School in Grayson County where he 
served for three years. In 1932 he 
turned to farming, but returned to 
the teaching profession in 1934, serv- 
ing in various capacities including high 
school coach, teacher of English, his- 
tory, and mathematics, and as prin- 
cipal of elementary schools in Pulaski 
and Carroll Counties. A native of 
Bland County, Mr. Bird is a graduate 
of Bland High School and was gradu- 
ated from Emory and Henry College 
with a BA degree in 1927. He received 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Virginia in 1952. He is active in 
local, district, and State education as- 
sociations, as well as in civic and 
church affairs of his community. Mr. 
Bird received his 25-year Service Pin 
through the Tazewell Education As- 
sociation last year. 


Samuel P. Cox is the new prin- 
cipal of Boonsboro High School in 
Bedford County. A graduate of Em- 
ory and Henry College, Mr. Cox holds 
a Bachelor of Science degree. He is 
doing graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Cox is a native of Independence 
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S. P. Cox 


Maurice Given 


in Grayson County where he began his 
teaching career. He served as teacher 
and coach at Meadows of Dan High 
School and as coach and assistant prin- 
cipal at Hardin Reynolds Memorial 
School in Patrick County. 

Maurice Given has been appointed 
principal of Stewartsville High School 
in Bedford County. A native of Elk- 
horn, West Virginia, he later moved to 
Virginia and graduated from Salem 
High School. He is a graduate of Roa- 
noke College with a BA degree. He 
has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, the University of 
North Carolina and Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege. He has taught in North Carolina, 
Florida, Michigan, Colorado. In Vir- 
ginia he has taught in Vinton, Alex- 
andria, Fairfield and Fries. 

Herman B. Lloyd is the new 
Principal of Dunn Loring Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. Mr. Lloyd 
comes to Fairfax County from Boyce, 
Virginia, where he was principal of 
the Boyce Elementary School. Prior 
to his position there he hes served as a 
high school teacher and principal of 
combined high and elementary schools. 
A graduate of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, Mr. Lloyd received his Master’s 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity this summer. 

Todd Shirley is now Principal of 
Fairview Elementary School, Fairfax 
County. Mr. Todd comes to Fairfax 
County from Prince William County 
where he has been principal of the Oc- 
coquan Elementary School for two 
years. His teaching experience includes 
both high school and elementary work. 
A graduate of Phillips University in 
Enid, Oklahoma, he is currently work- 
ing toward his Master’s degree in edu- 
cational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 





Heads High School Group 

Mrs. Zada Carver will head the 
Richmond Senior High School Teach- 
ers Association this school year. A 
history teacher at John Marshall High 
School, Mrs. Carver was elected to the 
presidency, having served as vice- 
president of this organization last year. 
Other new officers include Elizabeth 
Beamon, language teacher at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, vice-president; 
Mrs. Madge Henderson, instructor in 
the business department at John Mar- 
shall High School, secretary; and Mrs. 
Lucille King, mathematics teacher at 
Thomas Jefferson High School, treas- 


urer. 





Music Consultant 





Mrs. Morcelle Marshall 


Mrs. Morcelle Coffey Marshall 
was recently appointed Music Con- 
sultant for the elementary schools of 
Bedford County. Mrs. Marshall com- 
pleted her high school work at New 
London Academy and received her ed- 
ucation in music at Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

She served as Assistant Home Dem- 
onstration Agent in Bedford County 
during which time she helped organize 
and directed a Home Demonstration 
County Chorus which won local and 
State acclaim. She has been teacher of 
Music at Liberty Academy for the past 
seven years. For the past two summers 
she was accompanist for the junior 
chorus at the Virginia State Music 
Camp and Workshop at Massanetta 
Springs. 

Mrs. Marshall serves each summer 
as accompanist for the Institute of 
Rural Affairs at Blacksburg, Virginia. 
During the last war, Mrs. Marshall 
served as a teacher in Bedford County 
from 1943-1946. 
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graphical Dictionary published. 





COLLIERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Have you seen the new 20-volume beautifully illustrated highly recommended 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA? Ideal for every school and library. 


COLLIER’S NEW WORLD ATLAS & GAZETTEER — The most functional Geo- 


COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS — The answer to remedial reading. 
COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS — A keystone for every library. 


For illustrated booklets on any one or all of these titles write: 


Mrs. Ramer McDias, Collier's Library Representative, 
1437 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Library Division COLLIER’SENCYCLOPEDIA 640 5th Ave., New York 19,N. Y. 














NOW! Free to teachers... 
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Highways to Hetry 


A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid .. . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display will be ready for mailing to you 
and your class after Nov. 1. Write for your copy today. 


4 att ... related “Lesson Topics.” This 
8-page study of historic places takes 

y yous class on tours of America’s best- 
loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
information on group tours by motor bus. 



















- 
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THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your ‘Highways to History”’ 
display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: 

(not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 


ARR SS A ELRAS ES OR 

Address____._._.._. 

ig RR AIRENS OE ee -- ST-11-85 
GREYHOUND. 
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GUIDANCE WORKSHOP. Some of the forty-five guidance workers who 
participated in the Guidance Workshop this past summer, June 23-25, held at 
the College of William and Mary, under the direction of Dr. Don J. Herrman, 
Assistant Professor of Education at the nation’s second oldest college in Williams- 
burg. Clarence L. Kent, Supervisor of Guidance, and Marigold Scott, Assistant 
Supervisor, of the State Department of Education, served as consultants of the 


workshop. 


Assistant Principals 


Elizabeth L. Burke, for the past 
year assistant to the principal of Pat- 
trick Henry Elementary School in 
Richmond, has been named assistant 
principal of Patrick Henry and the 
new Westover Hills primary school. 

Miss Burke came to Patrick Henry 
school in 1947 as a teacher, having 
taught previously in Bedford County, 
Charlottesville, and Alexandria. 

She graduated from Farmville State 
Teachers College and holds a MA de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She is a native of King 
and Queen County. 


Jack P. Thomas has been elected 
acting assistant principal of Chandler 
Junior High School, Richmond, a new 
position resulting from increased en- 
rollments in that school. 

He has been with Richmnod schools 
for two years as assistant supervisor of 
physical education. Before coming to 
this city he had taught in Norfolk 
County and Portsmouth, Virginia, and 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
his native state. 

He holds a BS degree from East 
Stroudsburg Teachers College, Penn- 
sylvania, and a MA degree from Peo- 
body College in Nashville, Tennessee. 


Harrisonburg Promotions 





Melton F. Wright, formerly prin- 
cipal of Main Street School has been 
named principal of the new William H. 
Keister Elementary School, Harrison- 
burg. This school has an enrollment 
of approximately 600 pupils. 
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Miss Eddie Williams, former 
teacher in the Main Street School at 
Harrisonburg has been named principal 
of the Main Street School. 





IN MEMORIAM 


“Their works live on” 


John Pryor Atkinson, McKenney 
—Teacher, Alberta School, Brunswick 
County. Thirty-three years a member 
of the Virginia Education Association. 
4-H leader. Died July 17, 1955. 

Carrie Lois Chilton, Montvale— 
Teacher, Monroe Junior High School, 
Roanoke. Associated with community 
activities in Roanoke and Montvale. 
Died March 25, 1955. 

Mrs. Bessie Wood Parker, Hick- 
ory—First grade teacher, Hickory Ele- 
mentary School, Norfolk County, for 
37 years. Died July 23, 1955. 

Colonel Sidman P. Poole, Char- 
lottesville—Head of Geography De- 
partment, University of Virginia, and 
former director of the Virginia Geo- 
graphical Institute; past president, 
Geography Section, VEA. Stricken 
with heart attack at the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Unitarian Church, 
Charlottesville, and died October 28, 
1955. 

Mrs. Tudor Garrett Weaver, 
Roanoke — Teacher, Morningside 
School, Roanoke. Taught in Roanoke 
City schools for about 30 years. Died 
October 29, 1955. 





Fairfax Changes 

Mrs. Helen R. McDowell, has 
been named Principal of Annandale 
Elementary School in Fairfax County. 
Mrs. McDowell comes to Fairfax 
County from the faculty of Longwood 
College, on which she has served as 
supervisor of practice teachers. Her 
experience in the field of elementary 
education has been varied, having been 
an elementary classroom teacher and 
later supervisor of elementary grades 
in Henrico County. She holds a BS 
degree from Longwood College, a MA 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary, and is currently working 
toward a doctorate. 

Floyd W. Worley becomes Prin- 
cipal of Lincolnia Elementary School 
in Fairfax County . Mr. Worley gradu- 
ated from Lynchburg College and holds 
a Master’s degree from George Peabody 
College in Nashville, Tennessee. During 
the past session he taught the seventh 
grade at Willston Elementary and 
prior to that he was a teacher of Mathe- 
matics at the Fairfax High School. His 
teaching experience also includes sev- 
eral years in the Martinsville High 
School. 
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New Principals 





Herbert A. Philips 


Herbert A. Philips has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Deep Creek 
Elementary School. Prior to this, Mr. 
Philips was a seventh grade teacher for 
one year and he taught American his- 
tory and American government for 
five years in the high school. Mr. 
Philips was awarded a Bachelor of Arts 
degree from the University of the 
South in 1951, and a Master of Edu- 
cation degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1955. He is active in sev- 
eral fraternities including the Phi 
Delta Kappa and the Kappa Delta Pi. 
He is also a life member of the Nation- 
al Education Association. In addition 
he has served on the Executive Board 
of the Norfolk County Education As- 
sociation, and he is currently serving 
as Chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


Leland D. Walker has been ap- 
pointed principal of South Hill Ele- 
mentary School. Prior to this appoint- 
ment he served as assistant principal 
and coach at LaCrosse High School for 
five years, assistant principal at South 
Hill High School for three years, and 
principal at LaCrosse High School for 
twelve years. 

He received his BS in Business Ad- 
ministration from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1929 and has done 
post graduate work in Education at 
William and Mary, Duke University, 
and the University of Virginia. 





Abundant Thanksgiving 
for NOVEMBER, 1955 














FROM COAST TO COAST 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 


Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


If your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, is is suggested that you write for further 
information. Our staff of salaried Home Office repre- 
sentatives stands ready to serve you and your Associa- 


tion. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Charles P. Williams, Asst. Supervisor 


503 East Main Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia 


























In Lecture Hall or “Gym” 














The Model C Screen always provides a 
wrinkle-free picture surface. The rigid 
heavy-duty roller and the extra long 
reinforcing saddle for the pull ring com- 
bine to keep the Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded 
fabric absolutely smooth and free from 
billowing or sagging. The flat-backed 
no-rub hexagon metal case has brackets 
for hanging from wall or ceiling. assembled in 5 minutes. 
8 sizes, 6' x 8 through 12’ x 12’. Stand for 6’x 8’ 


Model C Screen 6’ x 8’..... $94.50 Screen...... $70.00 


W. A. Yoder Company 


Write or call for information on other sizes. 


714-16 No. Cleveland St. Richmond 21, Va. 


Any size of the Da-Lite 
Model C Screen through 
9’ x 12’ may be set in the 
Da-Lite Model C Floor 
Stand and raised to cor- 
rect picture proportions. 
The stand weighs only 18 
Ibs., folds compactly for 
easy carrying, and may be 
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Salute to Presidents of VEA Departments and Sections 


Our gratitude to the leaders of the 12 Departments and 
22 Sections who faithfully carry responsibilities of these 
groups in the Virginia Education Association. Their leader- 
ship makes possible the outstanding annual meetings. Among 
those not included in the photographs are Pauline Arthurs, 
Art Department; D. B. Webb, Department of Superin- 
tendents; Richard Haydon, Teacher Education; J. E. 


Mitchell, Agriculture Section; George Bagby, English; Dr. 
Charles Lane, Geography; Rudy Rohrdanz, Health and 
Physical. Education; Braxton Woody, Modern Language; 
Ada Ball, Retired Teachers; John Wells, Elementary 
Science; Frances Cox, Speech and Drama; Robert Jarecke, 
Teaching Materials; and William Lobeck, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 





Margaret Baker 


Garfield Shafer, Jr. 


John D. Richmond 


President President President 
Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


Department of Classroom Teachers 





Sidney Berg 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 





Mrs. Margaret Hudson 





Mrs. Josephine N. Fagg 


President President President 


Music Department 





Mrs. Louise D. Rigdon 


Special Education Department 





Charles K. Woltz 


Department of Supervisors 





Jane J. Vogeley 


President President President 


Department of Visiting Teachers 


Virginia School Boards 


Virginia Vocational Association 


Association 
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Dr. Kenneth Zimmer 
President 
Business Education Section 


Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison 
President ; . 
Educational Secretaries Section 








Richard H. Gibson, Jr. 
President 
Industrial Arts Section 





Mrs. Wallace C. Rowe 
President 
School Nurses Section 
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Marian West 
President 
Classical Section 





Helen E. Spivey 
President 
Guidance Section 





Gladys Schuder 
President 
Mathematics Section 





Frederick B. Tubbs 
President 
Secondary Science Section 





Mrs. Eleanor T. Hamilton 
President 


Distributive Education Section 





Mrs. Lucy P. Link 
President . 
Home Economics Section 





Leona Cooper 
President 
School Librarians Section 





John L. Palmer 
President 
Social Studies Section 
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Roanoke Gets Ready 


Last year in a Leadership Conference 
under the direction of Dr. E. W. Rush- 
ton, superintendent, and Dr. Earl R. 
Boggs, professor of education from the 
University of Virginia, a group com- 
posed of administrators, principals, 
supervisors, and teachers assisted in 
developing a proposed plan of organi- 
zation which envisioned the coordina- 
tion of the educational program and 
the school personnel. There were 
two basic problems in the endeavor: 
the first was concerned with a com- 
prehensive educational program de- 
signed to meet more adequately the 
needs of children, youth and adults of 
Roanoke; and the second concern dealt 





Dr. E. W. Ruston, superintendent 
of Roanoke City Schools, and Dr. 
Earl R. Boggs, educational consultant 
for the workshops, confer on plans. 
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with improving human relations in all 
areas of supervisory and administrative 
leadership. 

In outlining the pattern for the de- 
velopment of this educational pro- 
gram, four major divisions were set up 
under which all activities of the school 
system might operate: Division of In- 
struction, Division of Personnel, Di- 
vision of Educational Planning and 
School Plant, and Division of Business 
Management and Finance. Each di- 
vision set forth its concept of the 
service it renders, with a statement of 
major functions and the supporting 
activities which help to identify the 
specific services of each division. A 
proposed chart of organization was 
prepared to give a picture of the re- 
lationships of the employees of the 
school system and to show how the 
channels of communication are avail- 
able to all who are employed in the city 
schools. The report of this group be- 
came The Proposed Plan for the Com- 
prehensive Program of the Roanoke 
City Public Schools. 

At the opening Institute during the 
pre-school orientation week, Dr. Rush- 
ton presented, through the use of slides, 
The Comprehensive Program of the 
Roanoke City Schools to the thousand 
and sixty-four members of the school 
staff—principals, teachers, supervisors, 
cafeteria personnel, maintenance and 
custodial personnel. Each group saw 
itself as part of an ongoing movement 
for the improvement of the education- 
al opportunities of the boys and girls 
of Roanoke. 

The total personnel of the Roanoke 
City School accepted Dr. Rushton’s 
challenge to work together under The 
Comprehensive Program for Roanoke, 
to deepen their understandings, to “lift 
their sights” and to improve the char- 
acter and quality of living for the 





boys and girls of Roanoke. 

As an outgrowth of this work last 
year, a number of activities took place 
in Roanoke during the past summer. 

Dr. Boggs conducted a workshop 
here for three weeks in June on Good 
Instructional Practices. The workshop 
included techniques of classroom 
grouping; methods of teaching; unit 
construction, particularly designed to 
help in the problems of the classroom 
teacher. The workshop stressed human 
relations in the classroom and was or- 
ganized around the purposes and prin- 
ciples as accepted in The Comprehen- 
sive Program. 

Also, in June a committee of ad- 
ministrators, principals, supervisors, 
and representative teachers met to com- 
pile material which had been sent in 
from all the schools into a Handbook. 
This Handbook was prepared to aid in 
solving two problems of major con- 
cern: improving human relations and 
opening channels of communication. 

A conference of administrators, all 
principals, and all supervisors studied 
and anlyzed te Handbook, and made 
additional suggestions and revisions. 
The group also evaluated The Compre- 
hensive Program and made plans for 
further implementing the Program. 





Bedford County Holds 
Workshop 


Language Arts, with the accent on 
speech improvement, was the theme of 
the workshop held by the Bedford 
County Education Association on 
August 29, September 1, and 2, at the 
Bedford High School. 

The new Director of Instruction, C. 
W. Woodroof, was introduced to the 
teachers, who heard also, throughout 
the week, Dr. Robert C. Price, Di- 
rector of Speech and Hearing, Virginia 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults; Elizabeth Henson, State Super- 
visor of Elementary Education; Mary 
Elizabeth Peebles, Assistant Supervisor 
of Special Education; Virginia Sutton, 
and G. F. Poteet, from the State Board 
of Education. These consultants met 
with the different teacher groups as 
advisers throughout the meeting. 

Presiding at the business session of 
the association was Malcolm Sydnor, 
president. Highlights of the 1955 Na- 
tional Education Association Conven- 
tion in Chicago, were given by Jean 
Daniel, delegate. 

Ollie F. Hamm, Reporter 
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Bland Boosts Membership 
Growth 

Bland County Education Associa- 
tion members are elated about the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. Ninety-nine per cent of all Bland 
County teachers are registered vot- 
ers 

2. The 53 teachers in Bland County 
schools have joined the local educa- 
tion association 

3. Fifty-three have become members 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion 

4. NEA membership has increased 
tremendously in the past three 
school years. In the 1953-54 school 
session three teachers joined the 
National Education Association; 
in 1954-55 the number increased to 
25, and this year, 1955-56, 50 af- 
filiated with the NEA. 

Among six new teachers welcomed 
to the Bland Asociation at its recent 
meeting in the Wagner Auditorium at 
Bland were Mrs. 
Gordon, new Home Economics in- 
structor at Bland High School; Mrs. 
Lois Oliver Crabtree, who is teaching 
Home Economics at Ceres High 
School; Mrs. Mozelle Peery, fifth grade 
teacher at Bland; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Altizer, teaching at Rocky Gap High 
School; Rose Muncy, first 
grade teacher at Rocky Gap; and Betty 
Sue Groseclose, teaching at Ceres this 


Eliza Copenhaver 


Nannie 


session. 

At this meeting all heard an inspir- 
ing message by the Reverend W. F. 
Wadsworth who told the teachers that 
they should teach children responsibili- 
ty and put into practice that which 
they had learned. Superintedent J. O. 
Morehead reported on the NFA Con- 
vention at Chicago this past summer 
and emphasized the point that in- 
creased demand is being placed on the 
schools of America for the social, re- 
ligious, physical, and moral develop- 
ment of the child. 

Officers of the Bland County Educa- 
tion Association for this year are: 
President, Ralph R. Reynolds; Vice- 
Preside=t, Faye Kidd; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Greever. 

Betty Joyce Blessing, Reporter 


Buchanan Sets Goals 
Teachers of Buchanan County at- 
tended an annual pre-school meeting 
on Monday, August 29. After a few 
announcements by Superintendent 
Percy V. Dennis, and the school super- 
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Auto Insurance—All types 


Major Medical 


Orace 






116 South Third Street 
Richmond, Virginia 





The Most Dependable 
Low Cost Insurance 


For Teachers 


Liability — Property Damage — Comprehensive — Collision 


Health and Accident Insurance 
Hospitalization — Income Protection — Surgical 


Our new $500 deductable plan— 


Sponsored by Virginia Education Association 






Mann 


Ny 


Read “UNTIL VICTORY” by Louise Hall Tharp 





Milton D. Phillips 
State Manager 











visor, Donald Bevins, the new presi- 
dent of the Buchanan Education As- 
sociation, Mrs. Obra Simpson, presided. 

As goals, Mrs. Simpson outlined the 
following: 1. Continuation of past ob- 
jectives, particularly the teacher train- 
ing program now used in the county; 
2. Extending of social program and 


promotion of good fellowship; 3. Full 
participation in State and national pro- 
grams. She also gave a highly interest- 
ing and inspiring discussion of the cr- 
ganization and its aims and problems. 
Mrs. Simpson is a member of the staff 
at Garden High School. 

Bonnie S. Ball, Reporter 





” 


SPOTSYLVANIA TEACHERS HONORED at a reception by the Woman’s 
Club following the October meeting of the Spotsylvania Education Association 
at the Robert E. Lee School. Chatting together at the reception are shown Super- 
intendent Theodore Sinclair; Mrs. Paul Hook, a former supervisor and wife of 
the Fredericksburg superintendent, who was speaker for the meeting; Mrs. Frank 
Riley, president of the Spotsylvania Woman’s Club; and T. Battaile Sale, president 
of the Spotsylvania Education Association. 
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Bristol Newspapers Studio 


GOOD FOOD GETS BRISTOL TEACHERS OFF TO A GOOD START. 
Here are some of the teachers at the picnic on Sullins Island given by the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce during pre-school days. 


Teachers in the Bristol, Virginia, 
schools began their year’s work on 
August 29, 1955 with a Pre-School 
Conference—the theme of which was 
“Better School Living.” 

Visiting consultants from the State 
Department of Education, local re- 
source people, PTA representatives, 
local ministers, and teachers partici- 
pated in the seven day workshop. 

One of the two highlights of the 
conference was a Mexican Fiesta Din- 
ner given in the cafeteria of the Vir- 
ginia Senior High School for teachers 
and guests. Attractive decorations, 
appropriate music, and Mexican food 
served by high school girls and boys in 
costumes of Mexico provided a colorful 
and delightful evening of fellowship 
and fun for all. 

The second big event of the period 
was BIER Day sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. On September 1 
the teachers and ministers were guests 
of business and industry. After a 
guided tour of the different industries 
and business houses, the teachers and 
workshop participants were entertained 
by the hosts at beautiful Sullins Island 
Lodge on Holston Lake with boating, 
games and a delicious picnic supper. 

Teachers experienced “Better School 
Living” through these activities prior 
to the opening of school on September 
6, 1955. 

Hazel Looney, Reporter 
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Warren Wins Dues Increase 


The first meeting of the Warren 
County Education Association for the 
school year 1955-56 was held in the 
auditorium of the Warren County 
High School in Front Royal on Sep- 
tember 1. Greetings were extended by 
President Gaylord Gibson, with devo- 
tional period led by Henry C. Coe, who 
based his remarks on the Biblical pas- 
sage, “. . . train up a child in the way 
which he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it. . .” 

Minutes of the May meeting were ap- 
proved, and the following committce 
reports given: Auditing, Legislative, 
Social, Welfare and Preventorium, 
Health, and Public Relations. An 
amendment to the present Constitu- 
tion was made, increasing the dues to 
the local Association by one dollar, 
after which the year’s budget was pre- 
sented by Paul Hartman, chairman of 
the Budget Committee. 

Elizabeth Biggs brought an interest- 
ing report from the Association of 
Classroom Teachers Convention, which 
she recently attended. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Duff attended the 
National Education Asociation Con- 
vention in Chicago during the summer, 
and Mrs. Duff gave an excellent report 
on the highlights of that convention. 


Genevieve B. Mathews, Reporter 





Southampton Enjoys 
Dinner Meeting 


The fourth and final meeting of the 
Southampton Education Association 
was held in the Capron Community 
House, April 29, with the president, 
J. W. Hanville of Drewryville, pre- 
siding. Dinner was served by the 
Capron Woman’s Club. Teachers, of- 
ficials and retired teachers were wel- 
comed by Mr. Hanville. Special guests 
included John Y. Mason of Boykins, 
a retired teacher, and Mrs. Mason; Mrs. 
B. T. Watkins of Franklin; Mrs. Reba 
Riddick of Courtland; and the follow- 
ing School Board members with their 
wives: Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Brewry of 
Boykins, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Story of 
Newsoms, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Mc- 
Grath of Courtland, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Letchen Eley, and Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
ston Brown of Franklin. Miss Kay Cur- 
rier of Franklin sang “The Lord’s 
Prayer” for the invocation, accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Robert Butler, Jr. 

The special committee, composed of 
Mrs. Deaton Faucette, Mrs. Helen Joy- 
ner, and Lizzie I. Story, submitted the 
name of Jack Powell, principal of the 
Boykins Elementary School, to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Hanville. 

A number of Association members 
were presented certificates and pins for 
their years of service in education in 
Virginia. 

Entertainment was furnished by stu- 
dents from the eight schools of the 
County. Sedley School offered a novel- 
ty duet, “If I Could Be the Teacher”. 
Ivor came up with the SPEBSS (Society 
for the Preservation and Encouraging 
Barber Shop Singing) quartette, com- 
posed of four first grade boys. ““Teach 
Me Tonight” was sung by Mary Eliza- 
beth Washington of Boykins, accom- 
panied by Marian Ricks, and a piano 
solo was given by Frances Stevenson of 
Newsoms. A song and dance number, 
“The Little Shoemaker” was given by 
Pattie Camp of Courtland, accompan- 
ied by Texie Camp, and a duet, “It 
May Sound Silly” was rendered by 
Shirley Grizzard and Nancy Pope of 
Drewryville. The Capron Quartette, 
accompanied by Lizzie I. Story, con- 
cluded the program with “This Ole 
House” and “When the Saints Come 
Marching In.” 


izzie I. Story, Reporter 
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150 ttems in these 2 fine lines! 


FANCY CANNED FOODS 





FANCY is the U. $. Government grade BEST and it 
applies to every can of these superior vegetables, fruits, 
soups, juices, mayonnaise products, preserves, pickles, 
olives and spaghetti sauce. Premium quality, priced 


for economy! 


Why not use ONE local source of supply for ALL your 
eanned food needs? SAVE time, SAVE effort, SAVE 
money, and have guaranteed mealtime pleasure. 














Consult your supplier or write 





Pittsylvania Teachers 
“Get Acquainted” 


Approximately 450 persons attended 
the “get acquainted” meeting of the 
Pittsylvania Education Association at 
Chatham High School. Talks by Mrs. 
Lillian Reynolds, past president of 
PEA; Mrs. Gertrude Fraenzel, corre- 
sponding secretary; and Mrs. Louise 
Bryant, current PEA president, intro- 
duced the local, State, and national 
educational associations. 


Principals of the various schools then 
presented some 50 new teachers who 
are entering the county system for the 
1955-56 session. Many faces were rec- 
ognized as former teachers who had 
returned to help out in the present 
teacher shortage. 


Maxwell Bryant, vice-president and 
program chairman, introduced dis- 
tinguished guests, civic leaders, and 
Pittsylvania County officers, who along 
with PEA officers formed a receiving 
line to greet guests. 

Merry greetings, lively fellowship, 
and many “friend meet friend” conver- 
sations featured this informal “get- 
together” of persons ‘with a common 
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TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 
for name of your nearest wholesaler 





interest—the education and welfare of 


County children. 
In addition to the above PEA off- 


cers, the roster included: Evelyn Hair, 
recording secretary; Jackson E. Reasor, 
treasurer; Donald A. Phillips, parlia- 
mentarian; and Mrs. Eva Cooper, re- 
porter. 


Mrs. Eva R. Cooper, Reporter 





Charles G. Smith, Jr., was 
named president of the Page County 
Education Association at their spring 
meeting in Shenandoah. He is princi- 
pal of the Stanley High School. At 
the same time Ruby Hotinger was 
elected secretary of this association. 


Bath Recognizes Long Service 


In a recent meeting of the Bath 
County Education Association, seven 
teachers were awarded: service pins in 
honor of having taught for twenty- 
five years or more. The awards were 
given to M. P. Skinner for forty-two 
years of service, to Lucille Bonner for 
thirty-six years, to Fred Mouser for 
thirty-six years, to Ada Haynes for 
thirty-four years, to Mrs. A. L. Hoover 
for thirty-three years, to Mrs. Ralph 
Shaver for thirty-two years, and to 
Mrs. Arthur Waskey for twenty-seven 
years. 


Ruth Dalton, Reporter 


Waynesboro Welcomes 
New Members 
The Waynesboro Education Associa- 
tion held its first social of the Fall sea- 
son in the Jackson Wilson Cafeteria 
on October 5. A delightful buffet 
supper was followed by extemporane- 
ous skits performed by various groups. 
Rare talent was exhibited to the amuse- 
ment of all present. The social was in 
honor of the new members. 
Margaret F. Jesser (Mrs. R. A.) 
Reporter 
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New Times— 
New Ways 
to use 


= CRAYOLA 








CRAYOLA SCRATCHBOARD 
Cover a heavy coat of light, bright 
Crayola with dark crayon, or Artista 
Tempera mixed with soap. When dry 
scratch design on top coat so that light 
colors reappear. 


TEMPOLA-CRAFT 

Draw design in bright, light Crayola 
colors on dull-surfaced wood or paper, 
then paint over with dark Artista 
Tempera or Water Colors. 


CRAYOLA OVERLAY 

Apply Crayola over Artista Tempera 
or Water Colors, using identical or 
contrasting colors. Pressure causes 
texture and color changes. For crisp- 
ness press side of crayon near the end. 


CRAYOLA ENCAUSTIC 

Heat unwrapped Crayola sticks or 
melt crayon scraps over low heat and 
apply liquid with sticks, brushes or 
palette knives—or use co!d crayon, then 
expose drawing to heat. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 




















SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn ofessional advancement 

Et > woell participation in one of 

our summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 

travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


owmecenrpeenatrese 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Consultant 
Topeka, Kansas, 


Audio-Visual Education 


Preview of new filmstrips shows 
how attractive and business-like they 
appear to be, and are! These little 
ones in the audio-visual family have 
grown up astonishingly well in the 
past few years. More often associated 
with motion pictures, filmstrips are 
closer kin to picture books. Just as 
those in books, pictures on filmstrips 
(projected so all may see) must be ob- 
served, discussed, and used to begin 
some useful discovery. Look, compare, 
and you'll find filmstrips which are 
technically good, well-organized in 
content and instructional quality, with 
genuine appeal to children’s interests. 


Two new SVE Christmas filmstrips, 
illustrate with colored drawings Janet 
Heath’s “Little Lost Angel,” and a 
new Red-Nose story, “Rudolph Shines 
Again,” with their stories in accom- 
panying booklets. For “Lost Angel,” 
there’s also a 334 rpm recording, with 
George Jennings’ pleasing voice and 
Christmas music by organ and choir. 
SVE’s other Christmas filmstrips retell 
each year in colored pictures their 
timeless tales. 


Our upper elementary students en- 
joyed SVE’s new “Why We Have 
Thanksgiving”, with color illustrations 
showing the history of man’s thanks 
at harvest, and appropriate verses. 
“Autumn Is Here” and “Winter Is 
Here” SVE now adds to last April’s 
release of “Spring Is Here.” Promised 
before its coming is “Summer Is Here.” 
Seasonal changes in surroundings and 
habits of people, animals, and plants 
are photographed in stunning color, 
with rhyming text on the strips. 

For Scribner’s “Wonderworld of 
Science,” Books 7 & 8, is matched their 
new set of 12 color strips, two corre- 
lated with each area of study. One 
develops a scientific principle which 
its mate applies in specific examples 
and demonstrations, each providing 
for active student participation. 

International Screen Organization’s 
five sets of double-frame black-and- 
white strips on astronomy are for ad- 
vanced study of sun, moon, solar sys- 
tem, milky way, and space depths, 





matched to motion films by them also. 

The first set of matched filmstrips 
for United World’s celebrated motion 
picture series, “The Earth and Its 
Peoples,” for upper elementary grades 
and up, will be released in January, 
and two other sets will complete the 
series this spring. In the first set (7 
strips, black-and-white) are: A US 
Community, Switzerland, Norway, 
South China, Alaska, Desert Nomads, 
and Jungle Nomads. To their ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Many Lands” sets of black- 
and-white strips, matching their mo- 
tion pictures, EB Films has now added 
“Greek Children,” and “Italian Chil- 
dren,” bringing the total to 16 areas, 
now visualized for elementary and 
junior high school social studies. 

For primary grades EB Film’s new set 
of six color strips photographs a child’s 
interests in his community, introduc- 
ing post office, library, fire and police 
departments, health services, parks 
and playgrounds. Another new EB 
Films set of six color strips shows 
types of shelter, to help expand hori- 
zons for children beginning to explore 
beyond their own communities. 

Jam Handy’s new color set of six 
strips, “Living and Working Togeth- 
er’, originally released as ““At Home 
and School With Tom and Nancy,” 
photographs familiar scenes empha- 
sizing sharing, helping, and safety. 
Their new “The Farmer’s Animal 
Friends” (6 strips, color) pictures 
children visiting their uncle’s farm, ob- 
serving cows, horses, pigs, chickens, 
cats, sheep, and the young of them all. 

Also for primary children, Young 
America Films’ “Community Helpers” 
(6 strips, color) new this year, photo- 
graphs story sequences about grocer, 
doctor, bus driver, policeman, fireman, 
and mailman. Their sets of synchron- 
ized recordings and strips, “Young 
America Sings” have flexible and cre- 
ative use for teaching music in ele- 
mentary grades, and should be studied 
in advance quite thoroughly by the 
teachers who plan to use them. An- 
other new set, for older students, by 
Young America Films, “Life in An- 
cient Times” (6 strips, color) shows 
a boy or girl in a story with settings, 
historically authentic, in the New 
Stone Age, Ancient Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and in a Medieval Castle and 
Village. 

For January release by EB Films, in 
cooperation with Ford Foundation, in 
“Man and His Fight For Freedom” (8 
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strips, color) for high school and 
adults. Drawings and diagrams show 
man first living in communities, 
building cities, using tools and ma- 
chines, making laws, beginning trade 
and commerce, establishing govern- 
ment, and seeking liberty. 

For junior high and up, is SVE’s Jan- 
uary release, “Our Government—How 
It Functions” (4 strips, color). Stylized 
cartoons will show the places of the 
presidency, political affairs, US Con- 
gress, and the Federal Judiciary. “How 
It Developed” (4 strips, color) new 
last year, interpreted historic docu- 
ments important to our country’s 
growth, in the same series. 

Pride and responsibility in citizen- 
ship, for younger students, is suggested 
by emphasis on conservation of natural 
areas shown in SVE’s new “National 
Parks and Monuments of US” (4 
strips, color). To its series matching 
Rand McNally maps and text, “Ge- 
ography of American Peoples” SVE 
has added two sets: “The West” (4 
strips, color) and ‘Middle America” 
(4 strips, color) to total six in this 
correlated regional study. 


Other sets released in the past months 
now having high curriculum interest 
include: EB Film’s “American Patri- 
ots” (6 ‘strips, color) and “Patriotic 
Holidays” (6 strips, color) ; YA Films’ 
“Our Flag” (3 strips, color) and 
“Holiday Series” (Set 1, fall, includes 
Christmas; Set 2, spring, each 4 strips, 
color); Eye Gate’s “Story of Our 
Holidays” (9 strips, color, with one 
for Christmas); and SVE’s “Special 
Holidays” (8 strips, color, with 2 for 
Christmas). 


Producers and Addresses: 


SVE—Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Il. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York 

International Screen Org., 609 Phila- 
delphia Ave., Washington 12, D. C. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, New York 

EB Films—Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, IIl. 

Jam Handy Org., 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

YA Films—Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, New 
York 

Eye Gate House, 2716 41st Ave., Long 
Island 1, N. Y. 
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FRONT VIEW NO. L-100 CHARGING DESK 


Prestige 


line of library furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


Featuring Mellow Oak finish, the charging desk illustrated is sectionalized to fit any 
library need. Ask for Catalog 36 to see illustrations and details of the entire compre- 
hensive line. Suggested layouts gladly furnished you on request, without cost or 


the new 








obligation. 
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Reor view 


We are also specialists in the manufacture of 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 





FOLDING TABLES AND ‘CHAIRS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


*« HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


) J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 





Blueprints for making models of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse. De- 
signed for cardboard or other light 
stuff, directions give simple adjust- 
ments for heavier materials. Model 
I - ‘Complete’—31 blueprints gives en- 
tire Globe Playhouse, showing exterior, 
interior, actor country, audience ar- 
rangements. Cost $5.00. Model II - 
‘Demonstration Stage’-—16 blue prints 
shows the stage half of the interior. 
Cost $4.00. For Models I and II the 
blueprints (%” scale) are arranged in 


panels about 8'”x11”, convenient 
for use on any desk. Model III-‘Scenic 
Stage’-—12 blue prints almost dupli- 
cates the appearance of the ‘Demon- 
stration Stage’ but it has no back stage. 
Cost $3.50. 


In the 6 years they have been avail- 
able these blueprints have become 
standard English, 
Drama, and Education Departments. 
(Loomis Laboratory, 17 Miller Ave- 
nue, Cambridge 40, Mass.) 


equipment for 
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“Tl call and invite them 
| right now!” 


| When invitations are in order, make them by Long Distance. 
Your guests will appreciate the personal touch. Moreover, 

complete arrangements can be made at once—questions can 

be answered on the spot. 

| There’s no waiting, no wondering with Long Distance, 
the quick, inexpensive, modern way to keep in touch. Long 
Distance rates are low. For examples, look in the front of your 


telephone book. 
CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST. 


a, 





ay 





(Bs) The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia | 
Y 





WE section in supply- FOR THE BEST POSS/BLE 
4 = 
wut Gp aahieth: Silaocion eee TCE" 


throughout Virginia. 





Whatever you need— 

you can be sure of 
highest quality, backed 
by leading manufac- 








x turers and 
‘ ohn (6. Kolbe. INC. John G. Kolbe, Inc., 
311 EAST MAIN STREET serving Virginia for 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA over forty years. 















It's News to Us 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others 
to be found in your school supply 
store. If unable to find the products 
desired, your request for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 











Loans of Photographic Salon to 
High Schools. This salon, made up 
of a selection of prize-winning pic- 
tures taken by high school students, is 
offered on temporary loan to all high 
schools in the United States. The ex- 
hibit consists of fifty prints of uni- 
form size, each encased in a trans- 
parent envelope, which provides good 
protection. They are light in weight 
and easy to handle. Part or all of the 
fifty prints can be displayed at one 
time, and students take interest in 
arranging the exhibit. In large cities 
negotiations are handled through the 
Boards of Education, which supervise 
schedules and distribution. For smaller 
schools, the bookings are made through 
the principal’s office and/or _ staff 
member responsible for the showing. 
(National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 
4, New York). 


Brunswick’s new Book Box Com- 
bination desk and chair unit on a new 
unistructure frame does away with the 
need for any crossbracing bars. The 
attachment of chair to desk eliminates 
the front legs of the chair allowing 
maximum foot room of the student. 
Spacious knee-room is provided by the 
upward slant of the bottom of the 
book box. The connecting bar for the 
chair permits convenient left-side ac- 
cess to keep aisle traffic orderly. Light 
weight and flexible to permit easy 
moving and grouping. The lifting 
desk top, 20 by 24 inches—available in 
either natural maple or maple-grained 
high-pressure plastic, is horizontal to 
provide natural, unobstructed work 
surface. The Brunswick Book Box 
Combination is available in five gradu- 
ated sizes of 21, 23, 25, 27 and 29 
inches from desk top to floor. (The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 
§. Wabash, Chicago, Ill.) 


Radiant Colormaster is the first 
completely new 1955 model Projection 
Screen to be made available. Three 
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new basis features centermounted 
patented Tension Control, an All 
Metal Spring Roller, and a lever oper- 
ated fabric lock are incorporated for 
real trouble-free operation. These new 
features make the “‘Color-Flect” Screen 
fabric, a special silver treated material, 
flat as a mirror and tight as a drum. 
This all-purpose color screen is a port- 
able tripod model with an automatic 
“Tip-Toe” leg opening device. Sizes 
range from 30”%x40” through 
50” x 50”. Supplied with a dust-proof 
zipper carrying case. Prices range 
from $33.95 to $43.95. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, 2627 
West Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, IIl. 


“Snapshots Exposed” hits at the 
essentials of simple, personal, picture 
taking and literally ‘‘exposes” the how 
and why of better snapshooting in 
terms anyone can understand. 32 pages 
of how-to-do-it tips lead off with a 
section called “Meet your Camera”’, in- 
troducing the idea of exposure in terms 
of a splash of light. “Outdoor Picture 
Taking”, the second section of “Snap- 
shots Exposed” demonstrates with 
photographic evidence how much qual- 
ity can be added to pictures by the use 
of inexpensive aids such as filters, 
lenses and flash holders. Price 35¢ at 
any Kodak dealer. (Eastman Kokak) 

Suntrol is the name of the new 

glass blocks to control sun’s glare. 
Double cavity glass blocks for exterior 
walls and roofs provide a soothing glow 
of daylight in even the harshest sun- 
light. They are hollow glass blocks with 
pale green fibrous glass diffusing screens 
sealed into their centers. The two par- 
tial vacuums in the blocks keep out 
much of the sun’s heat, but the psycho- 
logical effect of the color is even more 
important. Laboratory research has 
demonstrated that light coming 
through the green filter actually makes 
people feel cooler and more relaxed re- 
gardless of the temperature. (Pitts- 
burg Corning Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. ) 
Play-Doh is new modeling compound 
that is easy to work and is clean and 
non-staining. It dries hard, without 
baking—almost overnight, but stays 
soft as long as it is kept in its covered 
container. May be cut, filed, sawed, 
or sanded to a smooth, refined surface. 
Adaptable, therefore, to short or long 
term projects. Sold in quart or gallon 
containers at local school supply stores. 
(Rainbow Crafts Company, Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio) 
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Easy-to-use speech program 
complete with audio-visual aids! 






TALKING TIME—Hand- 

book for primary grades, 

includes: speech games, 

exercises, poems, stories, 

group activities; simple 

guide to speech therapy, 

/— thorough index. Two or 
more copies....... $1.60 

(postage extra) 











LISTENING TIME—Three 
Record Albums for pri- 
mary grades, include: 
stories, poems for sound 
discrimination, listening 
and relaxation; Louise 
Binder Scott -is narrator, 
piano accompaniment. 
: Each album, I, I or Il 
. (postage extra) $6.00 





Make speech improvement a more definite part of your 
pupils’ classroom experience. More careful, correct 
oral communication is so essential for every child! 


This Webster speech program has been developed 
largely by Louise Binder Scott, recognized speech 
authority. It is practical, rich in methods and materials 
... With a minimum of technical theory. 


ORDER ANY...OR ALL...OF THESE SPEECH TOOLS NOW: 


* SPEECH WAYS—Hand- 

._ book for middle grades, hf 
helps older child to better 
speech through speaking 
opportunities. Ready-to- 
use eenenls For pour. dis- 
cussions, role-play, story 
telling. Two or more copies SS 

(postage extra) $2.70 








TALKING TIME FILM- 
STRIPS — Two series of 
eight filmstrips each: Full- 
color, with imaginative 
**sound” characters that 
help child ‘‘see, feel, hear’’ 
sounds; games, poems, 
—: exercises. Each 

Imstrip set, Series I or II 
(postage extra) $25.00 





WHAT THEY SAY— 
Kit of 25 Flash Cards for 
primary grades: drawings 
for child; full lesson plans 
for you. Two or more sets 
(postage extra) $2.85 


SINGING FUN — 80 
page song handbook for 
primary teacher—words 
and music for 72 songs, 
many interest-units. Two 
or more copies. ..$1.41 

(postage extra) 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


$tT. LOUIS 3 . 


DALLAS 1 7 


PASADENA 2 


Your Virginia Representative: J. W. Bland—Box 126—Alberta, Va. 














PTA’S— SCHOOL GROUPS 


BY 


PROFITSe 



















SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back gucrantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 




















ALL CRAFTS 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Pages 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 


FREE Interesting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


Box 791-RQ Fort Worth, Texas 
45 














What If You 

Weren't There 

When School 
Opened? 


It could happen. You know that 
there are times when you get 
sick—too sick to come to school. 
And when you do, you have ex- 


penses to meet. 


Are you making sure that your 
When 


sickness comes, will you have 


income is protected? 


to pay doctor’s bills and hos- 
pital expenses out of precious 


savings? 


You can begin making sure by 
filling out the coupon below. 
Send it to us. We'll send you, 
by return mail, complete infor- 
mation about the Teacher’s 
Special Policy, a new kind of 


insurance that leaves every im- 


portant decision about benefits 
(up to $200.00 a month) up to 


you. 


TEACHER’S 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





Lancaster, Pa. 


Non-Assessable Policies 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Exploring Science Series, Grades 1-6, by 
WALTER A. THURBER. Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., New York 11, N. Y. Book 
One, $1.29; Two, $1.41; Three, 
$1.50; Four, $1.62; Five, $1.68; Six, 
$1.80. 


A complete science course for elementary 
schools is available in the Exploring 
Science series for grades 1-6, plus “‘Our 
Environment: Its Relation to Us for 
grade 7 ($2.22). In these books, teachers 
will find emphasis on first-hand experi- 
ences; equipment easily procured; exten- 
sive use of pictures; careful attention both 
to pupil interests and abilities and to what 
things stud‘ed will do for pupils; health, 
conservation, and safety material; em- 
phasis on the study of things, for ideas; 
provision for intellectual, emotional, and 
social growth of children. Exploring 
Science enables young boys and girls to ac- 
company the elementary book-children on 
their explorations of the familiar, com- 
monplace things around them. Each of 
the six books is organized on the basis of 
pupils’ experiences, not on the usual broad 
generalizations. Pupils study magnets, not 
magnetism——boats not bouancy.—starch 
in green plants, not photosynthesis. They 
“learn through doing.”’ All the activities 
in Exploring Science were tested for ten 
years in many types of school situations. 
And the helpful suggestions given in the 
teachers’ editions make it ‘“‘fun to teach 
science.”” 


Langvage for Daily Use, Grades 1-8, by 
MILDRED A. DAWSON, JONNIE M. 
MILLER, MARIAN ZOLLINGER, MARY 
C. FOLEY, MILDRED CONNEL, and 
BONNIE SCALES. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
This series offers a continuing language 

program for grades one to eight, provid- 

ing for learning practicing, and using 
language techniques, and offering realistic 
situations for integrated use of speaking, 
reading, writing, and listening skills. Pu- 
pils are encouraged to evaluate their work 
objectively. Attitudes of courtesy, coop- 
eration, and efficiency are promoted as the 
series furnishes teaching aids drawn from 
intimate knowledge of children and prac- 
tical classroom experience. Each book is 
divided into units, which are subdivided 
into relatively short lessons. Clear typo- 
graphic distinction of important rules and 








standards is one of the excellent self-teach- 
ing features. The index of each book is a 
complete cross-reference, simple and easy 
for pupils to use. Accompanying Lan- 
guage Workbooks are available for grades 
3 to 8. 


General Mathematics at Work, by 
CLAUDE H. EWING and WALTER WIL- 
SON HART. D. C, Heath and Company 
New York, N. Y. 272 pages. $2.00. 


The text covers practical material from 
a review of arithmetic to, and including, 
trigonometry of the right triangle. All 
problems are considered with a single idea 
in mind, to give the student a dependable 
foundation for the everyday uses of gen- 
eral mathematics. It is written in adequate, 
direct language which the secondary school 
student understands. 


Democratic Citizenship in Today’s 
World, by A. ELWoOOD ADAMS and 
EDWARD EVERETT WALKER. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. 373 
pages. 

This civics book has three centers of 
emphasis—community, ideals, and ‘‘the 
democratic way.’’ Discussions of govern- 
ment are arranged for functional empha- 
sis, thus legislation and administration are 
dealt with in one chapter, placing the 
emphasis on government in action. In sub- 
sequent sections, attention is called to the 
services of governmental agencies. 


The Arithmetic of Better Business, by 
FRANK J. MCMACKIN, JOHN A. 
MARSH, and CHARLES E. BATEN. 
Ginn and Company, Boston 17, Mass. 
389 pages. $2.48. 

Here is a presentation of the practical 
arithmetic needed in daily life, at home or 
at work. The treatment is on a level 
suitable to high-school students, and de- 
velops accuracy, speed and the computa- 
tional skills needed in the more advanced 
business arithmetic. Part II reaches the 
arithmetic used in such operations as buy- 
ing, selling and and pricing goods; com- 
missions, discounts, commercial banking, 
exchange, installment contracts, savings, 
investments, insurance, business ownership 
and taxation. 


A thankful Thanksgiving 
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Bankrupt Us? 


(Continued from page 14) 


to determine whether economies 
can be made, but to assure that the 
program is developed on a sound 
basis and is satisfactorily financed. 
If the necessary improvements are 
to be made, this re-examination 
generally cannot be successfully ac- 
complished .by an outside study 
group. Rather it should be con- 
ducted by the school and lay peo- 
ple within the state or community 
with the assistance of outside ex- 
perts when necessary. 

These are not impossible goals. 
All of us would agree that our chil- 
dren are of first importance both to 
us and to the nation. By learning 
to work together more effectively 
in studying and solving our prob- 
lems we can assure that their needs 
will be met satisfactorily and that 
expenditures for schools will tend 
to enhance and not upset the na- 
tional economy. 
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TO MAKE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and fun to do 





Actual size of cooky 3"x#" big 





Jolly 
Santy Cooky 


Everyone falls in love with this cooky. It is so simple to make 
with easy Jolly Santy Cooky Cutter. Such fun to decorate, too—and very wonder« 
ful-tasting. Only 30¢ postpaid, recipe included. Address given below, 


e Unlike old-fashioned, ordinary 
kind of cutter—this Jolly Santy 


Cooky Cutter is of mod- 


along with some delightful tips that 
are easy but lend a professional 


touch to the decorating. 





ern, sturdy plastic that 
molds, shapes, cuts all- 
in-one. Quick, easy. 


This molding and the 
shaping give the Santy 
a 3-dimensional, life- 
like look. So realistic, 
Santy seems to be say- 
ing “Merry Christmas.” 





IF INTERESTED 


To get JOLLY SANTY 
COOKY CUTTER de- 
scribed, send your name, 
address and 30¢ with 
your order to the FOUR 
McB’S BOX 4246-W, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. There 
is no charge for postage. 


Jolly Santy cutter is red 
which doubles its at- 
tractiveness for you to 
give for Christmas. 


These Santy cookies 
themselves suggest a 
most desirable and wel- 
come gift to be made 
and given one to each 








Included with each cut- 


member of a family. 


ter is a new, easy recipe which Also use as holiday place cards and 


makes an extra delicious sugar cooky, 


ornaments for your tree. 


Why it’s so refreshing to chew Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum — 


The bit of satisfying sweet in that lively 
Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor Gum helps give you 
a little lift and the chewing helps ease tension. 
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T vpn ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST... RICHMOND, VA. 























SCIENCE TEACHERS: 


How to build a powerful Tesla coil for 
less than $5. Also, instructions for using 
house current safely in the lab. Both in 
one booklet, $1 postpaid. Vow Labora- 
tories, 20 Vandalia, Asheville, N. C. 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Here is a market place of materials 
offered especially for you by adver- 
tisers in this issue. From month-to- 
month you will find a variety of offer- 
ings—free teacking aids; catalogs of 
supplies and equipment; information 
about new products or services; oc- 
casionally free samples. Write directly 
to the advertisers or use the convenient 
coupon below. 


49. Highways to History A new 
wall mural 8 feet wide, in full 
color, showing beautiful photo- 
graphs of ten historically famous 
places in America. Includes an 
8-page lesson topics, which takes 
your class on tours to America’s 
best-loved shrines. If additional 
lesson topics are desired, jot down 
the number you need—not more 
than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


50. The Railroad Siory. A 32-page, 
illustrated booklet, with graphs, 
on science and research in the rail- 
road industry. Single copy. Class- 
room quantity on subsequent re- 
quest. (Association of American 


Railroads) 


§1. School Furniture Catatlog 
A 24-page well illustrated cata- 
log of seating and desk equipment 
for various school us:s. Illustra- 
tions show the different type of 
installations in actual classrooms. 
(American Seating Company ) 


§2. Leathercraft Catalog A 66- 
page catalog of materials and 
equipment used in the making of 
purses, bili-folds, belts and other 
personal and household products. 


(Tandy Leather Company) 


Creative Crafts with Crayola 
A 32-page book of ideas on how 
to make useful gifts, party games, 
invitations, and many other art- 
icles—all of which the busy 
teacher can use or adapt for her 
(Binney & Smith 


own classes. 


Company ) 


Complete Free Teaching Pro- 
gram on Menstrual Hygiene: 
two films, four booklets, an edu- 
cational portfolio. Indicate quan- 
tity desired of each number. 

(Personal Products Corporation ) 

a. Growing Up and Liking It! A 
booklet for girls 12 to 18. Ful- 
ly explains menstruation. 

b. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for girls 9 to 
12. Simple introduction to 
menstruation. 

d. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
strual Hygiene. A complete 
teaching kit, including above 
booklets. 

f. Molly Grows Up. First Movie 
on menstruation done with live 
actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, 15 minutes. On 
free loan. 

g. Confidence . . . Because You 
Understand Menstruation. New 
full-color filmstrip—first one 
ever offered on menstrual hy- 
giene. 35 mm., with or with- 
out sound. Yours to keep. 
Teaching manual with script 


included. 


Free Sample of Vintex dish 
cloth with details of a money- 
making plan which school clubs 
have used for many years. (Vine 
Associates ) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A. 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 
49 50. 51. 52. 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number 


ee a eee bbgie gan cd abe 60 KOT oO State... .Virginia...... 


4. 12. 18. 55. 


Available in school 


year of 1955-1956 only 





18. Catalog Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Labora- 
tory Equipment; Church Furni- 
ture; Classroom Furniture and 


Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (South- 
ern Desk Company) 


55. Brochure on Summer Study in 


Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned 
to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. 
(Study Abroad) 














Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, 
Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your require- 
ments. We serve you efficiently and 


economically. 
Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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FOR YOUR GYM AND ATHLETIC FIELD 


SCORERS By FAIRPLAY - BLEACHERS By LEAVITT 





The popular sweeping-hand model CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS 

No. FD 60—adds interest to every Model No. FF-1S—made in sizes 
game—low in cost—dependable in suitable for every gym—special de- 
action—simple to install signs if required—best in its field 


FAIRPLAY also makes football scorers—write for our complete 
catalog on THE FAIRPLAY LINE—no obligation 


PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHERS 
by LEAVITT — America’s oldest 
maker of bleacher seating 


Economical—Safe—Comfortable 


Designed for best service and low 
upkeep, and not to be ‘cheapest in 
price-—compare the structure! 


Also manufacturers of _.KNOCK- 
DOWN all wood bleachers—for low 
cost and easy portability, and the 
TELESCOPING BLEACHER for 


gym use. 





Write us for catalog and full details 
estimates promptly and cheerfully 





MEMBER: National School Service Institute 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
104 S. FOUSHEE ST. RICHMOND 20 
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Welcome to the new Thalhimers ... enlarged, redesigned 


and redecorated ... for your greater shopping pleasure! 


A new look for Thalhimers ...amnew landmark Shop our spacious new Fashion Floor, Third, 
with a new Junior Department, a complete 


for downtown Richmond . . . America’s first 

aluminum-clad department store, now greatly Moderate Price Centre and enlarged Lovely 

enlarged and beautifully redecorated to bring Lady Shops! Visit our brand new Fourth Floor 

you more complete service and greater Sports Center, where you'll find complete lines 

selections than ever! Come visit our fabulous of all types of fine sporting goods! 

new Fine Food Shops, offering the fullest Shop our famous Budget Floor, 5th, which now 

lines of luxury foods and sweets to be found __ includes Junior Budget Fashions, Art Supplies! 

anywhere in Richmond. . . See our heavenly Now more than ever, Thalhimers sets the pace 
in a growing community with a greater down- 


new Homemakers’ 2nd Floor, where your 
dream house becomes a reality .. . town store for your greater shopping pleasure! 
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